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A CHRISTMAS STORY NUMBER. 


Tuts is a Christmas story number. The customary 
depariments have been omitted to provide room for the 
abundant store of stories and sketches which fill column 
after column and page after page. In the wealth of good 
reading this is one of the best numbers of Forest AND 
STREAM ever printed. 

We ask our readers and subscribers to take this number 
as an earnest of the Forest AND STREAM of 1901. In the 
first year of the new century the paper will maintain the 
prestige it has so long enjoyed as a bright, intelligent, 
entertaining. clean ‘and dignified journal for sportsmen. 
It will stand for the principlés and strive for the upbuild- 
ing of the interests with which it has been identified for 
a quarter-century. In this year to come as in the past 
these columns will be a chosen medium for the interchange 
of sentiment, opinion and experience, and in the Forest 
AND STREAM’S stories of life in the field and on the stream 
its readers will find enjoyment of “the next best.thing” to 
the actual experience for themselves. 


FOREST RESERVE REGULATIONS. 


REFERENCE was made the other day to a California case 
involving the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
to make regulations for the proteciion and control of 
the forest reserves and national parks, 

An act of Congress, June 4, 1897, provides that 

The Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for the pro- 
tection against destruction by fire and depredations upon the 
public forests and forest reservations which may have been set 
aside or which may be hereafter set aside under the said act of 
March 3, 1891, and which may be continued; and he may make 
such rules and regulations and establish such service as will in- 
sure the objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their 
occupancy and use and to preserve the forests thereon from de- 
struction; and any violation of the provisions of this act or such 
rules and regulations shall be punished as is provided for in the 
act of June 4, 1888. 

Under the authority thus conferred, the Secretary of 
the Interior, on June 30, 1897, promulgated, among other 
rules for che preservation of the public forests, a regula- 
tion providing: 

The pasturing of sheep is prohibited in all forest reservations 
except those in the States of Oregon and Washington, for the 
reason that sheep grazing has been found injurious to the 
forest cover, and therefore of serious consequence in regions 
where the rainfall is limited. The exception in favor of the States 
of Oregon and Washington is made because the continuous 
moisture and abundant rainfall of the Cascade and Pacific coast 
ranges makes rapid renewal of herbage and undergrowth possible. 

In the California case, which is now under considera- 
tion, one Blasingame is charged with criminal trespass 
on the Sierra Forest Reserve, in violation of this section. 
To the complaint Blasingame demurred, on the ground 
that the regulation which he was charged with violat- 
ing was not binding, since it was a rule made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who was without constitutional 
authority to legislate in the premises. Judge Wellborn, of 
the District Court of Southern California, before whom 
the case was argued, sustained the demurrer, holding that 
the act of June 4, 1897, conferred legislative power on the 
Secretary of the Interior, and was therefore unconstitu- 
tional. The case will be appealed. 

The point involved has had consideration by the de- 
partment. In 1898 the question was submitted to the 
Solicitor-General, who in: an opinion sustaining the 
validity of the statute said: 


ministration necessary to carry into effect the object of the law. 
The protection of the public forests is intrusted to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Section 5388 makes it an offense, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, for any person wantonly to destroy any 
timber on a public reservation. In furtherance of this policy 
the act of June 4, 1897, directs the Secretary to make provision 
for the protection of the forests and authorizes him to regulate 
the use and occupancy of the forest reservations, and to preserve 
the forests thereon from destruction, making for such purpose 
proper rules and regulations. Any violation of such rules and 
regulations is, by the statute, made an offense punishable as pro- 
vided in Section 5388. By this law the control of the occupancy 
and use of these reservations is handed over to the Secretary for 
the purpose of preserving the forests thereon, and any occupancy 
or use in violation of the rules and regulations adopted by him is 
made punishable criminally. It seems to me Congress has a right 
to do that. Suppose Congress had provided that the occupation 
or use of a forest. reservation by any person without permission of 
the Secretary should be a misdemeanor. Would not this be a 
valid exercise of legislative power? The present statute does no 
more. The regulation is reasonable and necessary. It restrains 
ne one in the enjoyment of any natural or legal right, To use 
the language of Mr. Chief Justice Fuller in In re Kollock (165 U. 
S., 526, 533): “The regulation was in execution of or sup- 
plementary to, but not in conflict with, the law itself, and was 
specifically authorized thereby in effectuation of the legislation 
which created the offense.” 


If the higher courts shall rule that Congress may not 
while legislating in general terms for the protection of 
the forests entrust to the Secretary of the Interior the 
duty of enforcing specific regulations to make that pro- 
tection effective, it will then be obligatory upon Congress 
to amend the national forestry laws, and to make them 
so specific in detail that they will cover all forms of 
trespass and injury. It is intolerable that sheep owners 
should devastate the public possessions with immunity 
because of a flaw in the statute. 





THE WILD ANIMAL FEAR. 


OF all questions asked by people who have never been 
much out of doors, none seems so simple to the old- 
timers as that which concerns the dangers to which the 
camper may be exposed from the attacks of wild beasts. 
It is chiefly women and children who ask such questions, 
but it is evident that in the brains of many inexperienced 
persons is firmly established a belief that wild animals 
are dangerous—that wolves, panthers and bears prowl 
about seeking whom they may devour. This belief is in 
all probability a survival in part of earlier days, when the 
most civilized men dwelt largely in the East. where might 
be encountered lions, who would attack them, or hyenas 
ready to snap up the stray child wandering away from 
the camp, or bears of the type encountered by the irrev- 
erent infants who apostrophized Elisha; and also in 
part of that time when the weapons of primitive man were 
so feeble and of so little avail against the wild beasts 
that these were justly to be feared. 

This feeling already exising is encouraged and 
strengthened by a certain amount of the writing of the 
day. The average man and woman love to read a bear 
or panther or wolf story not less than do small boys and 
round eyed children listen with pleasure to the ta'es of 
some venerable uncle or grandfather who relates the s'ory 
of the wolves that used to how! about his cab‘n or visit 
his sheep fold when first he settled in the country. 

In this land of America, as many know, there are no 
such things as dangerous animals, though there are crea- 
tures which may be made dangerous. The wolf, the 
bear and the cougar are far more anxious to get away 
from man than man is to get away from them. If given 
the opportunity they will always slip away and run, and 
if they fight it is because they believe that they have 
been cut off from every avenue of escape. Where an 
animal has been wounded it is a different matter. Then, 
often, considerations of prudence are forgotten and the 
animal acts on impulse, instead of doing what it knows to 
be wise; but even so, there is much more danger from 
a wounded deer than from a wounded panther, and vastly 
more from a wounded moose. 

But for the average man who is traveling through a 
new country where wild animals may be plenty, who 
stops when he has made a day’s march and is at home 
where night finds him, there is not now, nor ever was, 
more danger from the wild animals of the country than 
from the lightnings which blaze in the summer sky. Many 
more people have besn killed by lightning than have been 
run ‘over by stampeding buffalo herds, or killed by un- 
wounded grizzly bears, or by alf the other animals of the 
prairie put together." One might almost say that more 
te have been struck falling meteorites than have 


‘ 


been killed by panthers. or wolves, And yet from day to 
day the newspapers con:inue to print bear stories, cata- 
mount stories and wolf stories, and probably they will do 
so until long after the last bear, catamount and wolf shall 
have disappeared from the land. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1900 
contains a great amount of very interesting matter, of 
which that accomplished by the two divisions known as 
the Biological Survey and the Division of Forestry is of 
especial interest to sportsmen. The good work done by 
both is sufficiently well known, but it is satisfactory to 
have brought together in compact form statements of what 
has been accomplished during the year by each. 

The Biological Survey con:inues to do good work in the 
study of foods of birds, and economic results of im- 
portance are resulting from this study. The division has 
charge of the enforcement of the Lacey Act, which we 
understand to be largely in the hands of Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
Assistant Chief of the Division. Congress having au- 
thorized the Secretary to ‘take the necessary measures for 
carrying out the purposes of this act, additional appro- 
priations to this end are necded and should be prov‘ded. 

The damage done by prairie dogs in the West is a ques- 
tion of great interest to farmers, and is being investi- 
gated by the division. Steps have been taken to warn 
the public of the danger which may follow the reckless in- 
troduction and distribution of the so-called Belgian hare. 
The S.ate Board of Horticulture in California reports 
that large numbers of these animals have been set free 
throughout that State, and there is possible great danger 
from their rapid increase. 

The great and continually growing interest in forest 
matters con.inues to be astonishing and gratify‘ng. Efforts 
are being made by the Secretary of the Interior to secure 
the co-operation of the Department of Agriculture in 
reference to the National Forest Reserve. while the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission. of New York has requested 
working plans for the protection and working of the New 
York State Forest Preserves. The popularity of Mr. 
Pinchot’s offer to furnish such plans to the public is shown 
by the fact that at the close of the year the total requests 
for them exceeded 50,000,000 acres. Of these two and 
one-half millions were private land. Nearly 900,000 acres 
have been actually examined by the staff of the division, 
plans have been prepared for 200,000 acres and 50,000 
acres have been put under management. Not only this, 
but applications are frequently made by cities, or cor- 
porations controlling city water works, for plans for plant- 
ing and working the wa.er sheds which they control. 
Such a case is seen in the Water Company of Johnstown, 
Pa., where the object sought is to prevent disastrous 
floods such as once devastated the town. 

The Division of Forestry under its present chief is 
working amicably by the side of the practical lumber men 
and the tree planters, and the results cannot be other than 
to the advantage of the country at large. 





An association has been formed for restoring moose to 
the Adirondacks. It is reported that Dr. W. Seward 
Webb will furnish a number of moose from his preserves 
for the public forests if he can have assurance that they 
will be protected; and a special committee of the new 
association will endeavor to secure additional protective 
legislation. As the law now prohibits absolutely the 
killing of moose, it is difficult to understand what more 
is needed. The most essential requisite for Ad rondack 
moose restoration is a controlling public sentiment to pro- 
tect them. This sentiment does not now exist, but it 
may be created. The place to begin is not in the woods 
but out of them. The people in the Adirondacks cannet 
reasonably be expected to hold more advanced views on 
game protection than their employers who come in frem 
the cities. 





We had promised for this week one of the chapters of 
“Reminiscences” of his boyhood days which were the last 
things written by Rowland E. Robinson, but since that 
announcement the story of “How Elijah Was Fed at 
Christmas” has come to us, and we print it in place of the 
“Reminiscences.” It has the qualities which wun for 
Mr. Robinson a cherished place in thousands of homes, 
and the pathetic interest which attaches to the uapublished 
— « too few, left by him, 2 oh _ 
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How Elijah Was Fed at Christmas. 


“Was you a-cal’latin’ for to go a-huntin’ to-morrer, 
’Liger?” Aunt Charity asked, looking under the rim of 
her spectacles at her husband, who was carefully inspect- 
ing his rifle by the light of the same candle whose feeble 
rays illumined the counting of her stiiches. 3 

“Wal, no, I wan't,” he answered, but after a brief 
pause, continued in a tone so decided he hoped it might 
foréstall opposition : ap 

“I’m a-goin’ to the turkey shoot an’ git us a turkey, 
I be.” ; ‘ ‘ 

“Good land!” Aunt Charity exclaimed, dropping hands 
and knitting into her lap and staring at the bald head now 
bent more intently over the gun. “Where be you goin’ to 
git the money for to pay your shots ? ing god 

“Oh, I got a half-dollar I be’n a-savin up, he answered 
quickly. “But I s’pect I’m goin’ to plunk a turkey the 
secont shot anyway; th’ ol’ iron throws a ball as true’s 
it did the day it came aout o’ Hill’s shop.” | 

His wife drew a needle from the finished row of 
stitches and scratched meditatively beneath her sheep’s 
head cap before venturing a doubt. “It’s forty year 
older’n it was then, an’ so be you, ’Liger. I don’t spose 
your hand’s quite so stiddy nor your eye quiie so clear. 
Land knows mine hain’t.” She sighed gently as she 
opened and shut a knotted and stiffened hand before her 
dim spectacled eyes. . 

“Sho, Siesee, pase spryer’n half the gals, an I can 
read fine print wi’ my naked eyes, an” my hand's as 
stiddy as a rock.” He drew a bead on the center of the 
clock face and held the long barrel on it a moment with- 
out a perceptible tremor, and then beamed a triumphant 
smile on his wife. : ae 

“Mebby, but I’m afreared you're jest_a-goin for to 
heave away your money. You ‘re ’Liger, I know. but I’m 
’feared the’ hain’t no ravens a-comin’ to feed ye. 

“No, but a turkey, sure as guns. An’ I'll tell ye what 
we're a-goin’ to du, then, Cherry,” he continued in a 
confidential tone. “When I git him dressed an’ you git 
him stuffed an’ int’ the oven, I’m a-goin’ to take the wheel- 
barrér, ‘or if’ it comes sleddin’, which the’ hain’t no 
prospect’ on, the hand sled, an’ I’m a-goin’ to the poor- 
haouse an’ borry or steal poor little Lyd Cole an’ fetch her 
up here to eat a Christmas dinner.” : Ay: 

He shut the brass lid of the patch box with a decisive 
snap and bestowed a close-shut but benignant smile upon 
his wife, who returned it in softer kind and said with a 
tremor in her voice, “Why, ’Liger Wait! Is that what you 
be’n a-plannin’ for? Wal, then, I shouldn’t wonder ef you 
did git a turkey, an’ I hope to goodness you will. | Poor 
ol’ Lyddy, I don’t s’pose she’s ever hed a mou’ful o 
Christmas turkey in her life. Deary me! I’m ’fraid [ 
wa’n’t as good as I’d ort to be’n to the poor humpbacked 
little critter when we useter go to school. But you was, 
’Liger. You al’ays stood up for her.” 

“Not none too good, I wa’n’t, an’ I sh’ld lufter make up 
for’t a leetle speck by a-givin’ on her one tol’able decent 
Christmas.” l 

“An’ I du b’lieve we'll be favored too,” said Aunt 
Charity. “An’ we've got onions to go wi’ the turkey, an’ 
them high bush cramb’ries ’at you got up to the swamp’ll 
jest come in complete.” ; 

“Why, Cherry,” her husband laughed, “next you'll be 
for goin’ to the shootin’ match yourself, which in the 
beginnin’ you wan’t a-goin’ to let me. Naow I'll run me 
a han’ful o” balls, an’ then itll be time to go to bed.” 

He -gave the long, brown barrel and the curled maple 
stock another caress with the oiled rag before he hung the 
rifle on its hooks, while Aunt Charity mended the fire 
and raked out a glowing bed of coals ready for the ladle. 
She ‘drew her chair beside the stove and plied her 
needles while she watched him at his work. 

“My land!” she cried as the shining bullets were 
wrapped from the mould, “if them was only the silver they 
look we could buy us a turkey.” ; 

“They'll fétch us one jest the same,” he said, con- 
fidently. : ; ; 

“Tell be rough wheelin’ for Lyddy,” Elijah.said to him- 
self, lgoking up at the cloudless sky as he trudged along 
the frozen road the next day after dinner with his rifle on 
his shoulder, and the solitary half-dollar clinking against 
the jackknife in his trousers pocket. “I'll stop an’ tell 
her to be-all-ready ag’in. I come arter her.” 

He, turned in at-the forlorn, treeless yard of the poor- 
house... He entered. without. knocking and went straight 
to Lydia, where she sat, an uncouth heap of deformity, at 
‘her accustomed window; watching “the 


braideli tags. ‘Her face; worn by-heavy pain of body and 


spirit, brightened. a little at sight of her old friend, and. 


more at the sound of his chee 


““ 


voice. ....-,, pine 

‘mornin’, Lyddy. A-drivin’ ‘your needle“to beat 
the Dutch, this miornin’,“hain’t'ye? My stars?” as she 
smoothed the completed center of the *rig~over “her 
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knees, “hain’t that a-goin’ to be a neat one! 
yaller an’ blue an’ I d’know what all. Say,” lowering his 
voice, “I’m a-comin’ to-morrer mornin’ to take you 
up to aour haouse to Christmas.” Lyddy looked incredu- 
lous. “Yes, sure as shootin’. Cherry’s alottin’ on it, an’ 
I’m a-comin’ for ye with a one-wheeled Kerridge an’ 
there’s goin’ to be a turkey. I’m goin’ arter him naow.” 

For a moment the stolid hardness of her face softened 
almost to an expression of happiness, and then grew hard 
as she glowered furtively over her shoulder. 

-“T do’ know if they'll let me.” 

“They can’t help it. I’m a-goin’ to take ye. Say, 
Pratt,” addressing the lessee of the town farm, who was 
passing through the room, “I’m a-goin’ to hev Lyddy 
up to aour haouse for Christmas.” 

“All right,” the man answered, with a harsh laugh. 
“You can have her for keeps for all me. Goin’ to the 
shootin’ match, be you, ’Liger?” 

“Yes, I be. Wal, you be ready by 9 o’clock, Lyddy.” 

So he left her, happier in the anticipation of a break in 
the dreariness of her life than she had been for many 
a day. 

As he took the highway again the pop of a rifle and 
the quick echoes bounding from adjacent walls told that 
the shooting match had begun, and hastened his steps. 
Then came another report, and its succession of echoes, 
and now he saw the thin wisp of smoke drifting against 
the blue sky above the roofs and dissolve in the cold, 
still air. 

“Plague on’t! They'll hev the heft on ’em shot afore 
I git there,” Elijah ejaculated, and verified the adage of 
“More haste, less speed,” for he caught his foot in a rut 
and fell headlong, the shouldered rifle measuring its 
length with a bang on the frozen ground. After look- 
ing round to learn if there were any spectators of his 
fall, his next thought was for his gun, which he rejoiced 
to find had suffered no apparent harm. 

He reached the shooting ground in the rear of the 
tavern barn without further interruption, and: found all 
the marksmen of the township gathered there, himself 
the most renowned and consequently least welcome of the 
company. 

“Wal, Uncle ’Liger, I was a-wishin’ you an’ that 
reachin’ ol’ iron wouldn’t be here to-day,” said Taft, the 
tavern keeper and owner of the turkeys. “But I'll tell 
ye aforehand, if ye kill more’n three a hand runnin’, I 
won’t let ye shoot no more.” 

“So ye needn’t. So ye needn’t, Ab’am,” Elijah cheer- 
fully conceded. “I don’t want on’y one o’ your turkeys. 
Here’s your ninepunce, but I’m a-goin’ to wait till there’s 
a good un sot up.” 

The landlord gave him the change from a growing 
pocket of small coin and the veteran strolled from group 
to group of the onlookers, here chatting with some old 
acquaintance, there curiously scanning the newfangled 
weapon of a younger contestant. One of these, a dapper 
young farmer, too foppishly dressed for the occasion, 
swaggered forward and lay down on the slanted plank, 
resting the heavy barrel of his telescope-sighted rifle 
across the raised end and taking aim with much fussy 
preparation. Then his confidence deserted him, he dwelt 
long on his aim and the muzzle gyrated dubiously. till at 
last he desperately pulled the trigger, and to his own 
great surprise happened to hit the turkey, whereas he 
bragged tremendously, but too soon, for in a dozen more 
shots he did not make a hit. One bashful, ungainly young 
fellow with a new rifle, outwardly as unfinished as him- 
self, got three turkeys at three shots, and was then 
barred out by Taft, who protested, “By gum, I won't 
hev my stock o’ turkeys used up for twelve an’ a half 
cents apiece.” 

After several small victims had succumbed to swift or 
tardy fate, a big gobbler was set upon the box, and Uncle 
’Liger stepped forth to make his first shot. Scorning 
what he called the “booby rest,” he knelt on one knee, rest- 
ing his elbow on the other, and slowly raised the long 
rifle to its unerring aim. Forty rods away on the level 
meadow the great bird looked no larger than a chickadee, 
but the old man saw the polished silver sight shining fairly 
against the black side at the proper instant. Every one 
was watching intently, expecting to see a responsive flut- 
ter or fall of the doomed fowl, but it remained erect and 
motionless, while beyond and a little to the left'a puff of 
dun grass and dirt was smitten from the frozen ground. 

“Wall, I'll be darned if Uncle ’Liger hain’t missed him 


Red an’ 


‘ clean!” exclaimed some one in a disappointed ‘tone, and 


not even the most jealous rival openly derided the un- 
successful shot. Soin 5 


“One miss hain’t nothin’,” Uncle "Liger remarked, quiet- 


~ ly, and began ‘loading with great care, after handing Taft - 
» the price of another shot.. “ 


4 hat ’ere’s. the turkey. I want, 
Ab’m, an’ here’s your .ninepunce.”’. . 


But, alas! his second shot went as wide of the mark as. 


the first, and the third and fourth-were ‘as 


‘ 


_ nipple, 


-- erie erly feed 
and alaal bis ‘money was all gone, and with f the last” re was slowly, forming 
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chance of providing for to-morrow’s promised feast—a 
disappointment harder to bear than the mortification of 


- defeat. 


“Wal, ’Liger,”. said an old comrade, “me an’ you has 


. got to give up an’ be ‘has beetis.’” 


“The ol’ Scratch Has got into me or the gun or both 
of us. I°tried her to a mark yest’day at arm’s length an’ 
plunked the center ev’ry time.” ar 

“Folks’an’ guns will wear aout,” said the other, sm’‘ling 
incredulously. . 

“I notice 1 held her stiddy as an anvil,” said the 
blacksmith, who was the repairer of all the gutis of tlie 
township, “an’ I’d ruther have the ol’ gun to-day than 
half a dozen o’ these new fashion ones wi’ their gim- 
cracks an’ their patent loadin’ muzzles an’ peek sights ati’ 
the devil knows what all. Le’ me jest look at her a 
minute.’ 


Taking the gun he examined it ctitically, and presently 
his sharp eye detected the fault that he had suspected. 
“Here’s whete ye got a cold shet, Uncle ’Liger,” he 


said, laying a seared forefinger on the back sight. “Yer 
crotch sight’s got knocked a leetle hair aout o’ line.” 
“Thunder an’ guns!” the old man ejaculated. “That 


come o’ my tublin’-—droppin’ of her a-comin’ over here, 
an’ I never took a notice. What a tarnal ol’ gump I be. 
I'm glad it wa’n’t the gun’s fault—not f’a’ly.” 

“Ner your holdin’ nuther,” said the blacksmith. “Taft 
ort giv’ ye another chatice for nothin’. Say, Abe, Uncle 
’Liger’s sight got discumboberlated was what ailed his 
shootin’. You'll let him hev another shot, ff¢e, Woii’t 
ye, now I’ve got it straight ag’it?” 

“No, sitree. not by a jugful; the’ don’t nob’dy git no 
free shots here,” the landlord answered, gruffly. 

“Most seems ’s ’ough you’d ortu, considerin’,” the 
blacksmith urged, coaxingly. 

“T tell ye, I won’t. It hain’t my business to sight folks’ 
rifles for ’em.” 

“He’s a mean skunk, anyhaow,” said the blacksmith, 
turning his back upon the churlish fellow in disgust. “I 
was a-goin’ tew take a few more shots myself, but I 
swear I won't, naow. He don’t git no more o’ my money. 
I’ve got one turkey an’ we’re abaout even. I wish’t I had 
tew, I’d give ye one, Uncle ’Liger.” 

“I feel some as you dew ’baout payin’ on him any 
more,” the old man said, though in truth his scruples on 
that score were not so great as his pride, which forbade 
his asking the load of ninepence. “But I du watt a 
turkey tormentedly, an’ I feel it in my bones I could git 
one by tryin’ ag’in. But it’s a-gittin’ kinder darkish for to 
shoot so fur.” 

The shadows were creeping from the gray woodlands 
far across the tawny fields, yet the shooting still continued 
in spite of the waning light. For the most part the living 
target’ would maintain its upright or cowering posture 
as the harmless bullet whistled past it, but now and then 
one would proclaim a palpable hit by a prodigious flutter 
or final outstretch of lifeless head and wings. Then a 
demand was made that the distance should be shortened 
by ten rods, to which Taft would not accede, and so the 
shooting ended. The landlord then announced that the 
remaining turkeys’ would be raffled off in the bar room in 
the evening. 

Some of the successful shooters stayed to take part 
in this contest, and meanwhile hung their trophies in 
the back porch of the tavern, through which Uncle ’Liger 
passed to take his way homeward across the fields. As 
his eye fell upon them, it struck him that it would be very 
easy to take one, and then he found himself sorely tempted 
to do so. But he went resolutely past them all. Then 
with the memory of poor Lydia’s face lighted with antici- 
pation, appealing to him, he returned and went slowly 
along the line, carefully searching for the smallest turkey 
and promising to take no other. He found it and was 
lifting it from its nail when he heard approaching foot- 
steps and voices and skulked quickly behind a corner. 

“I got kinder oneasy abaout my turkey, for fear some- 
body’d hook-it,” said one. “’Tain’t no gre’t of a fowl, 
but it’s a turkey all the same, an’ the young uns is 
lottin’ on’t ’cause I promised I’d fetch ’em one. Here it 
is, all right. Wal, I guess I’ll take it an’ clear aout to 
make sure on’t.” 

When the sound of their retreating footsteps grew 
faint and Elijah returned to the place, the selected turkey 
was gone. “Wal, there, ’"Liger Wait, if you hain’t come 
pooty nigh makin’ a scamp o’ yourself,” he said, catching 
his breath in a gasping whisper, now hot with shame, 
now cold with fear of himself. “Git aout o’ this, you 
cussed ol’ fool, afore you disgrace your name an’ breed 
wus'n missin’ ev’rything you ever shoot at.” 

_ He made haste to leave the scene of his temptation, but 
it was not far behind him when he began to make ex- 
cuses for his weakness. 

“It wan't for me ’at I wanted the dumbed turkey, nor 
yet for Cherry, though she’d be awful disappointed on 
Lyddy’s ’caount. It was jest for that poor ol’ critter ’at 
never hes no good times ner nothin’. Haow sh’d I know 
*baout Gibson’s young uns? Lord, that would ha’ be’n 
tew bad, an’ them settin’ as much on’t as Lyddy, mebby. 
What’ll I du? Go that way an’ tell her at the’ won’t be 
no Chris’mus for her? Good land! I can’t and won't. 
I'll kill the ol’ ruster. He’s bigger’n a young turkey. 
He’s tougher’n'I be, but I’ll set up an’ bile him all night, 
an’ she won’t know the dif’ence when he’s stuffed an’ 
roasted. Cherry’ll hate to hev him killed, bein’ one o’ the 
family so long, but she can’t help it when he’s dead. I'll 
jest load up the ol’ weepon an’ git him ag’in the moon on 
his roost in the ol’ apple tree.” 

He dropped the peaked heel plate upon the toe of his 
boot, carefully measured a charge from his powder horn 
in the horn char t, as carefully poured it into the muzzle, 
whereon he nitely adjusted a patch and bullet and drove 
them smoothly home, then slid the ‘rod into its brass 


' pipes and too groove of the full stock, and throwing 


the rifle ig the hollow of his arm, pushed the cap upon the 


€évery motion grotesquely imitated by his 


elongated shadow on the moonlit turf. 


He remarked the ‘stillness of the chilly air. One cheek 
was fo colder than the other. His jetting breath arose 
. Straight “before: him. “Thé Vapor rising from the lake 
_ stoo* upor it* like ‘thin Ccoliimns fupporting the canopy .. 

“dit wa ) for » it, was so quiet that he . 
~rais_'| the lappet ‘front his best ear and listened intently, 
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wondering if there was no sound adrift upon 
He caught one, faint and clear, like a far-off bugle note 
or baying of a hound, yet neither; suspected, but not quite 
identified, until a moment later it came with a louder 
clamor. 

“Geese, by gum! A-comin’ this way. Oh, if they only 
would, an’ -fly low.” ; 

He stepped to the cover of a bushy thorn tree’ and 
crouched behind it, peer out sharply. Presently the 
V-shaped squadfon ie dimly defined, wedging its 
swift way across the blurred depths of sky, now plough- 
ing under for a moment a twinkling star, now letting it 
flash forth again, and all the while growing into a more 
distinct and darker line against the blue, Now the forked 
shadow slid past along the ground, and now the flock was 
straight above him, each individual outlined against the 


sky. : : 

They're higher’n Gilderoy’s kite,” he said,. bringing the 
rifle to his shoulder and bending backward, “but I'll give 
‘em a partin’ salute.” 

The moonlight glinted on the silver sight and he saw 
it through the notch of the rear sight well forward of one 
of the eetesi as he pulled the trigger. The sharp re- 
port was answered by a blare of aerial trumpets as the 
slowly rising puff of white smoke veiled the fast receding 
flock of geese, and when it lifted all had vanished. s 

Aunt rity sat by the fireside knitting and occasion- 
ally looking at the clock and wondering what could keep 
Elijah so long after it was too dark for shooting. 

“He hain’t got no turkey, I know he hain’t, or he’d ha’ 
be’n hum.” Her lips moved to her thoughts, but with 
no sound. “I told him he wouldn’t, at fust, I did: Wal, 
we'll hefto give up a-hevin’ Lyddy, an’ I didn’t sense 
afore haow I was alottin’ on it jest for her sake, poor 
critter. Ah, well,” she sighed heavily, and the sound 
breaking in upon the monotonous treble of the tea kettle, 
the droning bass of the stove draft, the tick of the clock 
and click of her needles, she became aware how still it 
was—still in the house, yet stiller out of doors, from 
whence came no sound whatsoever. She listened for 
Elijah’s step crunching the frozen ground. ; 

Suddenly somewhere from the silence burst the clear, 
sharp crack of a rifle, not near enough to startle her by 
its suddenness, only setting her to wondering at its un- 
timeliness. Then, while she listened in the succeeding 
silence, it was broken as suddenly by a tremendous crash- 
ing fall of some heavy but not solid body on the roof. 
Roof boards and shingles cracked beneath its weight, yet it 
gave back a softened thud of rebound and then with regu- 
lar muffled strokes slid down the steep incline of crackling 
shingles till it fell with another thud upon the broad, 
wooden doorstep. At the same instant a strange wild fleet- 
ing clamor seemed to fill the air, swelling and dying in brief 
passage. These startling sounds gave Aunt Charity a great 
shock. but not great enough to long overcome her 
curiosity. Bearing a candle in one trembling hand, with 
the other she cautiously opened the door and saw some 
sort of a large fowl lying in a collapsed heap upon the 
step. She stooped for closer inspection, lifting with timid 
fingers the broad-billed head and feather-clad neck. As 
she did so, she caught a glimpse of Elijah standing a 
little distance down the path. His rifle was at.a ready, for 
he was maneuvering to get the ancient rooster between 
himself and the moon, when Aunt Charity made her in- 
opportune appearance. 

“Why, ’Liger, why did ye want to heave it onto the 
ruff an’ scare me half to death? ’Tain’t no turkey. What 
on airth is it?” 

He drew near, as much puzzled for a moment as she. 

“Wal, I swan,” he broke forth, exultantly, as he 
realized his luck, “I did git one arter all. It’s a wil’ 
goose, Cherry, an’ I bet there won’t be another roasted in 
the hull taown to-morrer. We'll feed Lyddy like the 
Queen o’ Sheby.” Row.anp E. Rosrnson. 


Christmas Under the Palms. 


Wuen Christmas comes in midsummer—and that is 
what happens in the Southern Hemisphere—one is apt to 
get it mixed up with the Fourth of July; and when such 
a state of confusion exists it should be plain to any com- 
prehension that it is impossible to get into the Christmas 
card frame of mind at all. If it had not been for the 
suggestion of Talole, I should never have thought of 
having a Christmas tree for the little people of Vaiala. 

Talolo began it immediately after the Independence 
Day celebration, and it is just as well that he began suffi- 
ciently far ahead, for Samoa is so remote and the chances 
of communication come at such long intervals that when 
it is sought to do anything involving materials not kept 
in the traders’ shops on Apia beach it is necessary to 
start months ahead in order that things may be sent for 
from San Francisco or Sydney. : Best 

The national holiday had yielded such rich pickings 
for Talolo that he felt justified in figuring out what next 
holiday was to be kept and which might be turned to his 
own advantage. He plied me with questions until I 
found it best in the end to give him a summary descrip- 
tion of the way Christmas was kent in that distant 
America which sent people down to Vaiala to help the 
Samoans to a government which they did not want at 
all.. In the description he found two general ideas—one 
which he could comprehend, one which was to him an 
utter mystery. That presents should be given was a 
thing that he could readily understand—that was a thing 
that the Samoans were doing all the time ,and were under 
no restriction of waiting for one single day in the year 
on which to do it. But the snow was the great mystery. 
That was: a thing he knew only from the Bible s 
which formed the great part of his schooling. I think 
that he knew by heart every verse that mentioned snow 
and ice. It is a little hard to imagine a boy who knows 
nothing of snow, and who will never see. it; who will 
never get his hands red and chapped making snowballs; 
who will never feel the crisp, bracing air of winter as he 
marks the track of rabbit and fox and winter bird on 
the shining surface. So, when Talolo asked me to show 
him how. Christmas was kept in what he called my 
island, it was probably with the expectation that in some 
way I could perform the miracle: of bringing a snow 
storm under the blazing equator. i 

‘In this particular he was doomed to disappointment, 


the night. 


FOREST AND_ STREAM, 


for the weather is a hard thing to control, and one of 


the few. things-in Samoa which the -three consuls. did 
not assume to settle after some fashion or other. But 
by speaking early Talolo secured ‘my. promise that .the 
next Christmas should be celebrated after my own home 
fashion, for there would be time to order the necessities 
from San Francisco. 

Talolo was an interesting youngster, and sufficiently 
ornamental in a picturesque way to earn the trifling 
gifts for which he had not the slightest hesitation in ask- 
ing, when he was ready to move along to his own home. 
I have already made it clear what was my debt to him for 
knowledge of the woodland ways of Samoa, and if I had 
in the end.to pay for the company with tins of meat or 
salmon, still Samoa after all is not the only land where 
fine. growing boys have appetites in proportion. It was 
a comfortable arrangement all around. From Talolo I 
learned new. kinds of island life every day. Talolo was 
only too happy to be where he could look at my “shoot 
gun,” and perhaps be entitled to bring it to his cheek and 
take empty.aim at the little green parrots in the tree tops, 
or to fetch me a cartridge when some Vaiala pigling had 
scraped through my Robinson Crusoe tree fence, and was 
to die the death for unlawful entry and trespass. As for 
Talolo’s papa, that fat chief of the village was extremely 
well satisfied with the arrangement. In some mysterious 
way he had acquired just two words of English. As to 
one of them the less said the better; it is very forceful and 
is usually printed with a long dash. But strangest of all 
was the other word, “civilized,” which Le Patu had gath- 
ered as being the difference between islanders and for- 
eigners. In a general way he seemed to feel that I was 
going to civilize Talolo. He knew himself too old to be 
civilized, but the boy being as yet young might be amen- 
able to civilizing influences, and as he grew up might ac- 
quire foreign habits to such an extent as to secure him a 
comfortable income, well-paid idleness being the highest 
Samoan aspiration. These were things that Le Patu used 
laboriously to explain to me, but Talolo would have 
winked had there been any significance to that action in 
his native custom. As it was he made the odd little ges- 
ure of the hands which amounts to the same thing all 
over the Pacific. 

The Christmas tree, then, was to be a part of the civ- 
ilization of Talolo. Incidentally the other youngsters of 
Vaiala village were included, and my order was sent 
across half the Pacific Ocean for the needed supplies. 
The making of the list of things to be sent was heart- 
rending. It was easy enough to provide the useful things. 
There. was no need of anything better than the traders 
could supply, and therefore this side of the question 
could be deferred. But it was only fair that each child 
should have something that was of no use at all—just a 
toy intended solely for amusement. That was by no 
means so easy a problem to tackle. In the first place, 
whatever the toy might be, it must be sufficiently com- 
mon to avoid the chance of attracting envy and being 
taken away by virtue of the Samoa fashion of asking 
for whatever you may desire and getting it, too. Then 
there was the further difficulty that there did not seem to 
be any Samoan games or toys. Cricket was played on 
the green and casino indoors, but these were foreign in- 
troductions. There was a sort of shuffleboard for grown- 
up people, and very young children amused themselves 
by sailing toy boats made of a leaf with a feather for a 
sail. But there were no tops, no marbles, no kites, no 
dolls, and worst of all, not one of the children would have 
known what to do with any of the toys of civilized child- 
hoed, and no matter what might be decided on, it would 
be necessary to teach the recipients what to do with it 
afterward. For the girls the choice was fairly easy. I 
made up my mind that each one should have a dressed 
doll, and trust to the general allowance of human nature 
to teach these little women what to do with them. For 
the boys I made as general a selection as possible of toys 
least likely to be broken and such as would call for the 
least amount of instruction as to their use. Thus the 
order was prepared and sent for its fulfillment over many 
thousand miles of sea. 

The settlement of the details of the Christmas celebra- 
tion—a thing so simple and customary in lands where 
people are used to it, so difficult in these islands of the 
torrid zone—was left to Talolo and myself. Before we 
were finished with it the task had developed many of the 
elements of a problem. q 

“On Christmas Eve, Talolo,” I instructed my pupil 
in the manners and customs of the people whom Samoans 
call Papalangi—‘‘that is to say, on the night before 
Christmas—the children in some of our families before 
they go to sleep hang up their stockings over the fire- 
place, and in the night good old Santa Claus comes 
down and fills the stockings with all sorts of good 
things.” 

“Aue, aue, Tamaita’i,” replied the boy, after giving 
consideration to the subject in its various aspects as 
known to himself from the Samoan point of view. “Aue, 
aue, great grief is on my face, for that now I am sure 
that there can be no Papalangi Christmas in Vaiala. Our 
fireplaces are no more than shallow pits in the floor of 
our houses, and not such tubes of iron as you have 
in the very dignified house where Tanoa cooks the food 
you eat. Nothing can be done at all for us poor people. 
We are scarcely better than the heathen we used to be 
before the lotu came from Tahiti and taught us to sing 
hymns and go to church.” 

“That can be arranged, Talolo,” I replied, with intent 
to cheer him our of his despondency. ‘You can set sticks 
at each side of your firepots and string a cord of sennit 
from stick to stick, which will do quite as well.” 

E le mafai lava, Tamaita’i,” continued the lad. “It is 
not to be done at all, for suppose we have put the sticks 
in place and strung the sennit across the firepot, what is 
there for us to hang on the cord? I have no stockings 
such as Papalangi children wear. No Samoan chief or 
tulafale or common man ever has ary stockings, nor have 
our women, nor yet the little ‘children. The only 
Samoan who ever wears stockings is our old king, Malie- 
toa, and he wears them only on the three great govern- 
ment days of the Consuls, when he has to wear his uni- 
form and shoes, and even then he hurries homme as soon 
as he can and takes them off, because they hurst his feet. 
No, Tamaita’i, there can be'no Christmas for us in Vaiala, 
beéause we have no stockings.” 
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“Well, then, Talolo, we shall have to give up that way 
of keeping. the feast, for Santa Claus would find nothing 
if he were to. come to these islands.” . 

“He would never come here. He must be an aitu of 
your island, and he would be afraid of the Samoan aitu. 
You don’t know what fearful things walk about at night, 
but we Samoans know, and we are afraid of them, be- 
cause we have seen so many hurt in the darkness until 
they die.” 

“Still you shall have your Papalangi Christmas after 
all, Talolo,” I hastened to reassure my sorowing little 
companion. “Only half of the people in my country 
hang up their stockings. There is another way just as 
good.” 

“TL see how that is,” replied the boy, with sudden joy 

iving him new comprehension. ‘There is one way for 

apalangi, who turn their faces toward the Government; 
there is one way also for those who follow the rebel 
chiefs among you—it’s just like Samoa fashion.” 

“Not quite, my lad; but you are right as to there 
being two ways to keep the feast. We shall have to 
try the other one. Our people go out into the bush and 
cut down a tree. This they set up in the house and 
on it hang the presents and the bright candles and the 
boxes of candy, and when the evening comes all the 
children assemble and the good things are picked off 
the tree for them.” 

“It’s just like climbing the tree when you want a 
cocoanut to drink,” was Talolo’s ready comparison. 
“Our bush is full of trees, and our men will cut you one, 
and then we can climb for our Christmas, and we shall 
be just like the Papalangi.” 

It was by no means as easy as it seemed to Talolo. 
His bush was indeed full of trees, but they were giants, 
far too high to find room under any Samoan roof, and 
among them all was not one that could in the least 
simulate the tree familiar to our Northern Christmas. 
In the end we had to capitulate on a young cocoanut 
not more than 20 feet high. This was dug up bodily from 
the place where it was growing at the edge of the little 
River Fuesa, and was planted in a hole dug for it in the 
earthea floor of the guest house of the village. Nothing 
could be more unlike the Christmas tree of common 
use, but it was certainly the only native tree that could 
he used to hang the gifts upon. 

The dissimiliarity by no means ended with the tree. 
It was as strange an effort to reproduce a Christmas 
celebration as could well be imagined. The tree made 
a fine showing, with its colored candles and tinsel orna- 
ments, but it seemed unusual to find all the gifts hanging 
from the sword-like leaflets 20 feet in air. Instead of the 
clear air and bracing cold which one associates with 
Christmas it was hotter than can be imagined in a New 
York July, and the rain was pouring down in torrents. 
Long before the hour set for the show, the children as- 
sembled in the pelting rain, each protecting his hair 
against the wet by caps made of green banana leaves, and 
their elders crowded into nearby houses. When the side 
screens were raised on the leeward side—for in the di- 
rection of the slant of the rain it was necessary to keep 
them down—there was a scene as bright as it was rare. 
The candles on the trees shed their light upon the 
pendent treasures, and the old women kept up a roaring 
blaze of dry cocoanut leaves in the firepots, which left no 
part of the house in darkness. As soonas the screens were 
raised the whole village, young and old, managed to 
squeeze into the house and packed it to its utmost limits 
but there was perfect order, for Samoan children never 
skylark in the presence of their elders. 

It would read like an inventory of the stock taking of 
a toy dealer if I were to attempt to tell what presents 
were given, and the names of the recipients would be a 
Vaiala census. Each of the adults received a piece of 
dress goods—no great thing for a people who go clad at 
all times in four yards of calico—a tin of meat or salmon 
and four hard biscuit. These useful articles were not 
hung upon the tree, but served out by my servants from 
boxes on the floor. The interest centered in the children. 

Talole was delighted to act as master of the cere- 
monies. He it was who looked after the niceties of 
Samoan etiquette, which reach down even into child 
life, and saw to it that each young person was called 
up strictly inthe order of parental rank, so that there might 
be no heart-burnixgs. Each child as called came to the 
tree, inserted its ankles in the climbing cord and climbed 
to the crown of leaves and plucked the bundle bearing 
the name that had been summoned. The tots that were 
too young to climb enjoyed the services of some one of 
Talolo’s corps of- assistants who were ready enough to 
climb and pluck this unwonted fruit. Young and old 
were made happy with their gifts, and as rigid Samoan 
custom prescribes that presents should be made in re- 
turn to the giver of the feast, there was a huge pile of 
mats and baskets and chickens and taro for myself that it 
took Tanoa the better part of an hour to announce when 
the show was over, and which served my domestic larder 
for weeks. 

There was only one of the gifts that led to conse- 
quences—a speaking doll that I had set aside for my 
favorite small child, little Apikali, in some sort a sister 
to Talolo, at least a daughter of Le Patu. While the 
celebration was in itself a Christian one, and the people 
are now all Christian, the unusual power of the doll 
that could say “papa” caused, I fear, a reversion to an- 
cestral paganism. When Apikali had been instructed 
where to squeeze the puppet to bring forth the sound, and 
had made her first essay at it, she dropped the doll in 
the vocal instant. Such a surprise was too great for the 
child—it was, indeed, too great for the elders, and they 
went into the most animated council over the strange 
phenomenon. There was a general disinclination to trifle 
with such occult powers, and it was only after long de- 
bate that Apikali’s grandfather, old Lauta, took the doll 
and squeezed it, It was just about the limit of his 
courage that he roo did not drop the strange creature. 
Timidly he ventured to squeeze it again and elicit the 
sound “papa.” I overheard him say something about 
the aitu in the doll, the strange spiritual essence with 
which Samoans people the: dark and all lonel 
Then something else was said which I did ‘not hear, and 
the, men brought each a pebble to the doll and made a 
heap on which the puppet was set in state. 

Afterward Tanoa was gradually induced to tell-me the 
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real inwardness of the incident. In Samoan the word 
“papa” has two meanings—one being a stone, the other 
the honorific titles of a chief. Lauta was not quite cer- 
tain which of these two was being asked for. by the 
strange present, rather by the aitu which ‘he believed 
resident within it. To be on the safe side he adopted 


both. The dolly was dubbed “Lana Afionga le Tupa” ° 


—His Highness the Graven Image—and when the word 
“papa” was squeezed out of its machinery it was to be 
the duty of all within hearing to offer a stone. Un- 
fortunately little Apikali lost her doll, for it was agreed 
that children were not safe custodians of an aitu of such 
power—one that could make a graven image speak: 
Lauta, as the. oldest of the chiefs, took the toy into his 
possession. If he ever made it speak again I was not 
there to see. But undoubtedly he did, at particularly 
solemn moments, for gradually there grewupon that: 
corner of the green where the graves of chiefs were, a 
heap of'stones for which I never could get a satisfactory. 
explanation. 
Samoan customs the Caucasian may fancy he becomes, 
there is always something withheld. Therefore I feel 
sure that in the dead of some of the island nights. old 
Lauta and the chiefs solemnly bore to the tombs of their 
ancestors His Highness the Graven Image, and fearfully 
squeezed the machinery which said “papa,” and then laid 
stones upon the growing heap. It must have--been a 
picturesque ceremonial; certainly one that I would have 
given much to see. ; 
And Apikali? Well, I made her Christmas merry with 
another doll, that had no such dangerous attainments. 
Really Lauta was right, the gods should never be made. 
the playthings of wee brown girlies. .-9 
Liewetta Pierce CHURCHILL. 


A Voice from a Farm. 


It is “nigh onto” seven moons since I wrote to the 
indoor equivalent of outdoor sport. The growing cold 
drives the growing old to cover and an interest in Forest 
AND STREAM was stretched a little and not broken by an 
interest in a little farm up in the northern Jersey High- 
lands. Now that I am back in winter quarters again and 
have a fond remembrance for the bright, sunshiny spot 
and cannot go to it, I seek consolation in Forest AND 
STREAM. Because a clerical friend took an interest in 
me, I took an interest in the farm, and to all outward 
appearances we now own it. He has one-half and I have 
the o-her, and what we do not jointly know about farm- 
ing is known to every successful farmer in the land. 
Many times during the summer we might have been seen 
lean'ng on the mossy rail fence while discussing crops and 
Christianity. We were a tie on the first topic, but he 
gave me points on the second, and by some remarks that 
he made I conclude that he has given the matter much 
thought. His half of the farm bore the farm buildings, so 
1 had’ to build or go into open camp. Some one stig- 
gested that he live in one end of the farmhouse and I 
live in the other, but we concluded that neither would 
live long under such conditions, so I builded not upon 
the sand, bu: upon a rock, or rather on many rocks, 

It is fun to plan your own house and see it growing 
day by day, knowing that it is the creation of a massive 
brain, providing, however, you do not forget the stairs 
or doors to pass in and out of. Happily no serious error 
occurred and it is standing to-day fully insured in a 
grove of cedars, chestnuts, maples, locusts, hickories, 
ironwoods, tulip trees and pines. After the house came 
the stable, then an ice house, and apparently nothing went 
wrong. It is related of an ex-superintendent of the 
American Watch Company that, becoming weary of well 
doing in small things, he sought relaxation in building a 
canoe in his house one winter, and in the spring he could 
not get it out. I never learned whether he tore down 
the house or tore up the canoe. He was’a wonderful 
mechanic, and his experience only demonstrates the theory 
that one’s extreme brilliancy in one direction is at the 
expense of good judgment in another, and I congratu- 
late myself that I do not know much of anything, but a 
little of a good many things. 

In May and June the birds came. They came as fast 
as the budding leaves on the trees. They gathered 
around us in ecumenical congress. The bluebird, the 
pect wect the red-hooded woodpecker, the thrush, the 
lark. the Baltimore oriole and the robin in turn spoke to 
the gathering. Hidden in the hazel bushes the dissenting 
catbird sent out its raucous voice. They all sang in 
praise of the Creator, and through their voices He is 


“Sounding forth the trumpet that shall never. call retreat; 
Oh, be swift, my heart, to answer Him; be jubilant my feet!” 


And o’er the forest and the meadows and the tilled land 
the crows held angry discussions in regard to the corn 
laws, and in the evenings and the nights the whip-poor- 
will wailed continuously, ‘““Whip-poor-will.” Who is this 
recreant Willie? What offense has he committed that the 
plaintive night call should year after year demand chas- 
tisement? Is he the “Weary Willie” of to-day, hobo or 
tramp, whose “measured step and slow” has led him to 
disturb the rights of n'ght birds? Is the poor Will of 
to-day the Philistine of the past, whose unpunished de- 
linquencies s ill excite the winged sentinels of darkness to 
demand reparation? The cry has come down in the night 
time of ages gone, and will continue to come so long as 
the “music of the spheres” is hushed by the closer carilon’ 
of lesser creations. 

This farm was owned for two score years by the town- 
ship, doctor, and the good man, like the rulers. in 
medieval times, caused a high and broad wall to be. 
built around this city of trees. In doing so he system- 
atically arranged the stones and made more delightful a 
delightful spot and guarded the slope from rushing waters, 
Back of the grove and wall lies a “forest primeval” and a 
mounta:n chasm that for wildness and immensity is sel- 
dom equaled.’ Through the chasm flows a river in spring 
anda brook in summer. It drains thousands of acres, and 


does it suddenly in the springtime and gently in summer. . 


It lives the “strenuous life” at one time and again is as 
calrh as the rocks over which it glides, or as adaisied 
meadow in June. Quietly it wri down through. the 
neadtow, giving up nourishment to the willow trees under 
which the cows stand in the heat of summer days. It 


No matter how intimately acquainted with -. 


solieat ind Sretitl®” 


cools the cloven feet of the cattle, goes on mierfily to meet 
its confluerit and wrestle with it in friendly mix up. and 
toge.her they pas$ oti to the mill pond to be held in check 
till the miller wants. to see the wheels around. - Into 


Greenwood Lake it rushes at last, and its career as a - 


brook is over, unless, perchance, it is picked yp in part 
by the clouds and is carried back to come down again. 
Greenwood Lake has been low the past season, until 
much of its botiom has been exposed. Water companies 
have done it under the pretense of fixing the dam, and as 
the ‘wrathful farmers put it, they have not done a 
d—— thing to it. 

I have wandered off two miles from the farm, and must 
go back to the ravine. 

The sides of the ravine tower above the brook, and the 
cliffs rising story above story, as seen through the bunches 
of rhododendrons and distorted saplings lead one to think 
of the cliff dwellers, and if he be timed at the dusk that 
prevails there while the sun shines outside, he can crouch 
in shelter lest some itnaginary barbarian hurl rocks at 
him from. above. 

One July afternoon I rammaged among the rocks in the 
gorge, and overturned stones on stream banks disclosed 
tadpoles, turtles, frogs, helgramites, lizards and darting 
minnows. The dry places on the shore gave home to 
insect life no less interesting. I became careless in my 
studies: and forgot that everything that looks like a root 
is not a root. When the rush of water comes and the 
brook is bank full, all covering and loose substance: goes 
down stream as detritus, leaving the snarl of roots look- 
ing like knots of huge worms. 


root nor worm, but a huge copperhead. I back paddled 


_rather lively for a heavyweight, but a gunner’s instinct 


came to me, and I blew off his head with a gun shot. The 
wind went out of his tires with a pop, and he took a 
header into the snakes’ hereafter. I threw the remains 
onto the ledge where the crows could get them, and in- 


.,asmuch as all carrion eventually is buried beneath the 


earth’s green crust and thereby serves to enrich it and 
make it still greener, I hoped that through the crows the 


tefuse would find its place and partially recompense the 


farmer for what the crows had stolen from him. 

The gun shot seemed to have done more than to kill 
the snake, It seemed to demonstrate the theory of the 
rain makers. The air became sultry, and through the 


openings of the tree tops black copper-edged clouds could . 


be seen, and the tree tops moved uneasily. The birds 
hurried to shelter, and like frightened mortals congre- 
gated in bunches, and like them jabbered in fright, each 
in its own tongue, and amid the babel the wind came in 
blocks of ten. Dry and green leaves were driven past, 
some to be jammed in rock fissures, some to be impaled 
upon twigs, others to go on and bring up where the storm 
might leave them. Huge drops of rain came down, and 
when not intercepted by the foliage struck the stones of 
the brook like a whip snap, and, 


“From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder.” ’ x 


Oh, Dame Nature, I love you! “I’d leave my happy 
home for you,” but in that half-hour I saw enough of you 
to last a week, and it convinced me that you were no 
gentleman. You came with skirts disarranged, your hat 
was not on straight, your shirt waist was ripped up the 
back and you exposed your bosom to ribald gaze. It was 
disorderly conduct, and as bad as “the Tenderloin” is, you 
would have been “run in” had you done it there. Withal 


“you felt badly and cried aloud, and the tears flowed from 


your eyes until the highways and streamways were 


_ choked up. Such actions in the city would be equivalent 


to petarding the manhole covers on to the roofs of the sky- 
scrapers, letting a load of iron girders on to the Belgian 
blocks, turning on all gas and arc lights, burning the 
docks and shipping, creating a race riot on the East Side 
and blowing up a drug house. But in the country you 
were on your own domain, and undoub‘edly had rights. 
The city is man’s and the country is yours. You fright- 
ened others besides myself, and anon through the log road 
came a child of Abraham. On his back he bore a pack, 
and in his hand he carried the stalk and uncovered ribs 
of an umbrella. The gingham had gone by the board, and 
his silk hat went skyward like'a balloon at a country fair. 
His swart face framed in wet curly ringlets betokened 
fear. His pack of merchandise was askew, and the flap- 
ping oilcloih left his wares open to the drip from the 
trees. The wet undergrowth wiped the mountainway 
dust from off his feet as he hurried on, while the fire clash 
was about him. Yet what should he fear—why should he 
fear this flame-girt Sinai? It should be to him a sign 


that the chosen people of God are yet in the hollow of — 


His hand in wandering and exile as amid the tents of 


.Gilgal and the tabernacles of Jerusalem, and that over 


._ him still wheresoever he goeth are the sun of Gibeon and 


the moon of Ajalon, and the stars of Esdrzion and Sinai. 
Peace go with him and prosperous trade,.a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night. 


Dame Nature, as though ashamed of her escapade, re- - 


arranged her toilet, came out at 6 P. M. in evening dress 
and gave a pink tea. She had washed clean the roadways 
and the earth and foliage, made the soft grass still more 
soft and the springy carpet of pine needles still more 
elastic. She allowed the.sun to go down in the west 
as usual—allowed the reddish-yellow beams to come in 
through the trees until. striking the glazed sash of the 
stable, one would think that the hay was burning therein. 
The crown of the mountain out beyond the farm was 
bright in sunshine. The center slope sent up vapor in 
white bunches as though the cloud factories were running 
overtime. The base and the valley adjacent took on the 
coming dusk, The meditative cows and frisky offspring 
cuenta and the pigeons circling around the barn- 
yard called for, their evening feed of grain. Then came 
two hours of neither, day, nor night, until at last the sun- 
light caromed from the.moon’s surface and, silyered the 
meadows and lit up some dark spots only to leave others 
more murky. 

With pipe alight and feet high on column, I sat on the 
porch listening to the katydid, the cricket and the frog. 
Anon the voice of my daughter—far dearer and sweeter 
to me_than that of the birds—filled the living room with 
melody of sweet song, and overflowing through screened 
coor and windows, hushed the voices‘of lower life into 

lence. a 





ne, however, was neither | 


~ 
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tePorre “y , : . 
“Po -hedr thee sing so joyously and sweetly, 

} Were boon enough, for just-thy chatming sake. 

If thou art not alone and all-completely 
Enshrined in raptures that thy song doth wake, 

It is that miemories lost, all wild and tender, 

Rush back, and, listening to thy voice, surrender.” 


The long, sweet song ended well into the night. The 
giver favored me with the usual good night kiss, caressed 
the pet spaniel that was nestled beside me, and left us. 
Next to the love of one of your own kind comes the love 
of a dog. The little fellow beside me cannot be driven 
away at any time, and is with me where I wander around 
the place night or day. To paraphrase a little, 


I may: scold, I may strike him, abuse as I will, 
But with love and devotion he clings to me still 


Some wise, old Solon—maybe Seneca—said: “The 
longer I live and the more I know of men the more I 
love a dog.” The dog leads the horse a _litile in intelli- 
gence and faithfulness, The horse is more apt to do some 
erratic thing to; upset you physically and mentally. I 
shave been thrown from a horse toward-every point of 
the compass, thrown up and thrown down, and yet have 
a few honors in the way of medals for staying on. I have 
a young Western horse in the stable and often look at 
him and wonder whether I would break his back or he 
would break mine should I mount him. He is a slick 
one, yet rather young to be sedate. I am night watchman 
on the farm without pay, and each night anywhere from 
nine to the small hours.I go out to see that he is all 
right before retiring. He: whinnys at my approach, know- 
ing well that he is to receive some delicacy—maybe an 
apple, lump of sugar or piece of salted bread. His head 
is over the box stall gate, and we feel for each other in 
the darkness and: part as good friends, 

In the summer night when the arched dome above is 
clear of cloud and the stars shine out apparently within 
hand reach, it is easy to imagine that the arch is but- 
tressed on the mountains about us and only covers our 
little home farm, or at least the town that taxes us, and 
you imagine yourself a ruler with divine rights. How 
deceptive the appearance! What does this globe amount 
to, anyway? It is as nothing to Jupiter and Saturn, and 
they as nothing to the Sun. The Sun is but a speck in 
the solar system. The Dog Star Sirius is a thousand 
times greater than the Sun, and a million times as far 
away. Light travels 180,000 miles a second, yet it takes 
years for the light of these other worlds to reach us. 
Some of the fixed stars move 22,000 miles per minute, yet 
to us they are in the same old place year after year. The 
solar system itself travels in space among other and great- 
er worlds and other systems, and we know nothing of the 
limits.of the universe. What is one man compared to all 
of this? What part of it is he? At most he is a queer 
thing stuck-on straddling pegs, and topheavy with vanity 
he topples over at slight cause, and like a defeated 
politician is surprised at the result. He has the bad 
qualities of inferior animals plus an ability to use tools 
and to talk, and his talk gets him into trouble. Taken 
altogether, we are a queer lot. We do queer things and 
mean things, and, as Rip Van Winkle says, “How soon 
we are forgotten when once we’ve passed away.” 

One day in September I received a message from a 
neighbor, saying: “The Twenty-second New Jersey 
Regiment will hold its reunion at my place on the 22d. 
1 wish you to come.” The veterans came over the hill 
from the station—came with throb of drum, peal of fife 
and blare of bands, and at the command of “Fours, left— 
Halt!” stood companies front at attention. Maybe the 
line was not perfect—eyes dimmed by age would debar it. 
Perhaps the step was not as springy as that of cadets— 
it would be unkind to expect it of them. Grayed heads 
turned my thoughts to our Major Mather, now barracked 
in the final Soldiers’ Home, and I remembered how he 
told us that sitting in his den and looking.at the relies of 
the chase and the line officer’s sword on the wall, the past 
came back to him. He said, “Sometimes an old man 
rests his eyes upon the relics until the present is forgotten. 
The rushing bison with their thundering tramp and snort- 
ing grunt go by in countless herds, which somehow change 
into battalions of armed men with glistening bayonets and 
ragged columns, which afterward fade into the brown 
of the forest and the stillness broken by the fall of snow- 
shoes.” . Pgage be with you, ‘Major, and your. comrades 
near you. 

To those living we would say: All honor to you. You 
did not mistake a desire to bruise and tear for patriotism; 


‘you believed that your country was right, and you did 


what you thought was right, and time approves of all. 
Many of your comrades are sleeping in soldiers’ unmarked 
graves beneath the Southern skies; and though their out- 
stretched hands have crumbled into dust. the warm clasps 
that they extended in life are still remembered by your- 
selves and those still more dear to them. Since your 
last reunion some have been called to the front, and in the 
years to come others will be so called, and so on until 
the last roll call will receive no answering “Here.” But in 
memory you will still be wi.h us. and the generations yet 
unborn will on Memorial Day plant the flag of our country 
on the greensward above you and strew your graves with 
May blossoms in fond remembrance of your gallantry, and 
you will sleep away, sleep on quietly until the last day, 
when the clarion notes of the Angel Gabriel’s reveille breaks 
out on the morning air. Then will you form anew, and 
the reunited batialions marching down the golden streets 
of the Celestial Kingdom tothe music of angel bands will 
pass in review before the Great Commander, of whom it is 
said, ‘‘Hé maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He 
leadeth me beside the still waters,’ and He will proudly 
and justly say to. each of you, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant 7 enter thou into the: joy of thy Lord.” 


“On the other side of Jordan, 

In the sweet fields of Eden, 
‘Where the tree of life is blooming, 
There is rest for you.” 


The country around Greenwood Lake is as remarkable 
for the serna o eas the water of the lake is noted 
for its fish. c lv there are few localities better suited 
to fair sport with rod and . During the summer the 
call of the l can be heard each day. The grouse drum 
undisturbed in the forest around the house. and in May 
and June young rabbits are in the roadways indifferent to 
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the approach of man or horse. Gray and red squirrels 
abound. The reds have the usual impudence of their 
kind, and their numbers lend thetn courage. They are 
given to stealing, heroic surgery and gibing at incoming 
and outgoing guests. At times blue herons come from 
the lake to the mill pond. I have watched a pair of them 
at break of day, noted their clumsy rise and observed that 
like. some people they do not know what to do with their 
feet. We are told that there are a few wildcats left, and 
tales are told of a drove of wild pigs around Sterling 
Lake. A few years ago Harry Sloane took a 10 pound 
g ounce Oswego bass from Greenwood Lake with a 
6-ounce rod, and he tells me that it cost a goodly sum of 
money and a part of his reputation for veracity. . George 
Hazen and Elias Sindel say it is so, and I believe what 
George Hazen tells me. Sindel informs people that I 
went woodcock shooting with him and missed every bird. 

I might go on talking to you about my place and tell 
you of its many delights; tell you about the immense 
pines, of the ever-flowing spring and the watercress- 
bordered rivulet that leads from it to the meadow ditch; 
ieil you about the blue fringed gentians and the frost 
tlowers, and how the poison ivy. is the first to blush crim- 
son at the coming of the frost; how each mountain appears 
later as one immense bouquet; tell you how the cedars 
which through the summer seem to be dying take on the 
green when other trees have turned a rusty brown. I 
might tell you of all these things and only leave an im- 
pression with you that I am troubled with the vanity 
referred to before, because some of these things are mine. 
It might be vanity, but I love the country, and, like, the 
old maid who once had a lover, “I like to talk about it.” 

There is something more connected with the place that I 
must speak of. It is the cook. She is a typical daughter 
of the green isle, and she is as, emotional as any of her 
emotional race. She has threatened to “l’ave” us a score 
of times and has never done it. She sobs while thinking 
of the aged parents across the water; she cried when I 
sold a pet cow, and again was slyly hilarious when the 
horse broke away from me and when the dog tripped me 
at the house corner. She is witty at times, and at times 
she knows it. Again she is droll and doesn’t know it. 
To demonstrate the first statement, let me tell you that I 
employed a one-eyed painter named Cyclops, for instance. 
He was overfond of that which made Milwaukee famous, 
and when he went home on the Fourth of July, after weeks 
of deprivation, he took on too big a deck load, lost his 
propellers and did not get into port for several days. 
The cook took him to task for his neglect, and he said, 
“The water in the city upset me after drinking pure spring 
water so long, and I had awful cramps and have been 
awful sick,” and the cook said to him, “Mr. Cyclops, when 
ye go home again ye’d better take a bottle of spring water 
along wid ye.” 

To prove the second statement, I will tell you that I was 
trying to fill the lantern in the kitchen one day, and I 
presume that I was somewhat awkward in doing it. The 
clean Georgia pine floor was her pride, and she fidgeted 
and said, “Misther Hastings, if ye spill that ile God help 
ye on the flure.” That made me spill it on the “flure” and 
I fled before her righteous wrath. Ah! but she can broil 
a bird and baste a fish, and I would be sorry to have her 
“ave” us. 

I must say good-by, old farm, till the bluebirds come 
again; say it because this effusion is “idly running on with 
vain prolixity,” also because three Frenchmen are pressing 
me to go quail shooting in North Carolina, and Shelley 
says, “Where two or three are together, the devil is 
among them.” W. W. Hastincs. 





The Bison’s Paradise. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 


WHEN the last of the buffaloes crossed the Red River 
of the North going westward in 1857, they incontinently 
turned their backs upon the most delectable pasturage in 
the land. Then the grass waved breast high in the coulees. 
Vast, beds of vetches enriched the undulating prairies. 
Pellucid streams, averaging five miles apart, and nearly 
parallel, crossed the open expanse and emptied into the 
Red. Wide belts of oak, ash, elm, poplar, basswood, 
aspen, cottonwood and box elder, interspersed with 
thickets of willow, hazel, dogwood and wild plum, and 
festooned with grapevines, wild hop and cucumber vines 
fringed their banks, affording grateful shade to the bovine 
herds in summer, and shelter from the boreal winds in 
winter. Catch basins and sloughs which were seldom 
empty of sweet water were distributed everywhere. No 
alkali embittered the generous pools; no stated pilgrimages 
to distant watering places were required; no beaten trails 
to doubtful Meccas scarified a cropped and dusty plain, as 
in the southwestern ranges along the Arkansas aa Platte ; 
no buffalo gnats imposed incessant torture; no scathing 
fires ran through the grass to destroy the herbage. 

Over all this delectable section of northwestern Minne- 
sota scarcely a stone is to be seen except in the channels 
of the tortuous creeks, all tributary to the Red. The 
prairié is for the most part as level as a floor, vivid with 
green in the spring, resplendent with flowers in mid- 
summer, and golden in autumn wherever there is timber 
on the streams. At least these were its primal aspects 
before tillage had interrupted the natural processes of the 
seasons. Looking westward from the river the prairie 
seemed illimitable. Not one object broke the straight line 
of its intangible horizon. Eastward the landscape was 
diversified and park-like. Belts of heavy timber defined 
the courses of the crooked affluents which. meandered 
through the parti-colored levels, now throwing up a heavy 
nimbus of foliage against the nearer sky, and anon pen- 
ciling the distant horizon with delicate tracings of blue. 
Here and there in the grassy intervals: the, raised turf 
would show the grave-like mounds of badgers and the 
sinuous ridges of giant moles, while countless dobs of up- 
turned earth betokened the busy work of gophers. In 
April the wild flowers begin to show. themselves in deli- 
cate tints of purple, white and pink, modestly hiding at 
first amidst the grass, but by the first of May carpeting 
the sward with patches of embroidery as far as the eye 
can reach. Later on the colors are sheightened, and 
eglantine, the wild rose predominates. -Daisies, larkspurs, 
verbenas, harebells, lupines, violets and blue gentians 
bloom in lavish profusion, and by midsummer the whole 


prairie is aglow with flame-like flowers, scarlet, gold and 
crimson, extending for miles. The blazing cardinal 
flower, branching rattlesnake weed. and the towering mul- 
lein stalk with its tiny yellow bosses, stand like sentinels 


over the beds of sweet pea and rank grass which wave . 


breast high beneath the sweep of the soft south wind. 
Goldenrod and marigold, purple asters, black-eyed Su- 
sans, ironweed and orange asclepias, around which fas- 
cinated butterflies gather so continuously that their yel- 
low wings seem to be a part of the plant—these emphasize 
the radiance of the landscape. Strangers always notice 
this abundance and variety of flowers. Within an area 
of no more than ten rods square I have collected three 
dozen kinds in twenty minutes, some of them gorgeous, all 
pretty, and a few fragrant, but none possessing the sweet 
odors of our Eastern blossoms, though they make up in 
a positive brilliancy what they lack in perfume. 

In May, too, the meads are alive with willets, snipe 
and plover, and the sloughs swarm with coots and bobo- 
links. In June the keen-eyed hawks begin to scrutinize 
the grass for nesting grouse and mallards, and the bitterns 
swoop down upon the unsuspecting garter snakes. Sum- 
mer ducks take to the woods along the streams, and rest- 
less catbirds and thrushes animate the thickets. In July 
occasional woodcock delight the sportsman as he recon- 
noiters the low ground by the river side, and when the 
twilight falls the owls and the whippoorwills take up 
their ghostly calls, while the wandering night hawk pur- 
sues his plaintive quest. August brings the bluejays and 
blackbirds.in gathering hosts anent the ripening grain, and 
the first year that Kittson county was settled troops of 
gray squirrels would venture into the woodsheds, and 
black bears had the temerity to investigate the village 
school. Once, in 1881, a big bull moose trotted through 
the town. of Hallock in broad daylight, hard by the rail- 
road depot.. Prairie chickens were abundant and so tame 
that I drove a fledgling brood from the edge of town into 
the main street. Underbrush was alive with rabbits and 
timber grouse, and the rivers teemed with giant catfish, 
pickerel, -sheepshead, sand pike, goldeneyes and great 
snapping turtles 40 pounds in weight. Bands of elk 
came within eleven miles of town. 

It is very different now. The old fur traders who 
followed the Red River trail on their annual pilgrimage 
to St. Paul and a market would not recognize it. Rail- 
roads and immigration have wiped out the old features 
and the old landmarks, and the hum and clatter of the 
seeder, the reaper and threshing machines are heard from 
one end of the valley to the other. There is a continuous 
panorama of farmhouses, planted groves of thrifty trees, 
hay ricks, steam piles and stacks of grain. Every town 
along the lines of railroad has its grist and feed mill, ele- 
vator, lumber yard, cheese factory, creamery or stock 
yard, with a full assortment of hotels, schools, churches, 
public halls, libraries, fire engines, electric plants, brass 
bands, agricultural and literary societies, newspapers and 
miscellaneous stores, while any one driving across the 
country will find a greater proportion of well-to-do 
farmers and well-built, comfortable, painted houses, 
capacious barns, graded stock, poultry yards and market 
gardens than in many older States east of the Mississippi 
River. From’a few score souls in 1879 the frontier coun- 
ties of Roseau and Kittson have increased to fifteen thou- 
sand in 1900. 

Yet. apart from the railroad lines there is still an ample 
field for persevering sportsmen. With permits to hunt 
over the bonanza farms one can make as big bags of 
chickens now as ever. The planted grain seems to attract 
and establish the grouse so that they become almost 
domesticated. In cold weather, when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow, they gather on the weathershed wheat 
stacks like barnyard fowls. In September there is prime 
teal and mallard shooting along the Roseau River and 
among the wooded sloughs. Some streams, like the 
Tamarack and Wild Rice rivers, spread out and -lose 
themselves in almost impenetrable swamps which are 
grown up with cattails, slough grass and reeds 10 feet 
high. These swamps are surrounded with a cincture 
of hazel bush mixed with wild rose and willow, which 
harbor a few deer and afford the snuggest kind of refuge 
for ducks, bitterns, cranes, geese, coots and rails. 

But for big game the Roseau region is the location par 
excellence. Indeed, all that forested area which lies on 
the eastern slope of what was the bed of*the glacial Lake 
Agassiz, between the Red River of the North and the 
Lake’ of the Woods, including not only the Great Roseau 
Swamp, as it used to be marked on the atlases, but the 
Thief River country, the Red Lake reservation and the 
Rainy River country, abounds in game and fur, and was 
the trapping ground of a big trading post fifty years ago. 
This eastern borderland where forest touches the prairie 
and grazing supplements the browse, has preserved in a 
remarkable manner the flora and fauna peculiar to both 
environments. No such physiological conditions have 
been observed anywhere else. One can find a greater 
variety of feathered and pelted fauna here in September 
and October than in any other part of the United States. 
Nearly all of the known varieties of the cervide indig- 
enous to the continent abide here and fraternize in an 
exceptional manner. Elk were abundant here up to 1887, 
apd to this day of 1900 there is no better moose country 
in America. Red deer are quite numerous, and speci- 
mens of black-tail deer, caribou and brush deer are not 
infrequent. Wolves are so numerous as to be a nuisance 
to settlers, and merchantable fur is so plenty that a con- 
siderable band of Indians continue to occupy their old 
stamping grounds with a persistency which only isolation 
and a modicum of success could command. 

The Roseat region is accessible by tri-weekly stage from 
Stevens and ‘Hallock on the Great Northern R. R. The 
Thief River: country lies due south. Both the Thief and 
Roseau head in lake-like lagoons, whose area is reduced 
two-thirds in dry weather. Their adjacent borders are 
flat and densely. covered with slough grass, tall reeds and 
wild rice, while from a half-mile to five miles distant a 
girdle of forest.incloses them, completely. Game is even 
more abundant here than in the Roseau, because it is much 
less accessible. -Thief Lake is easiest reached ‘from: St. 
Hilaire, the terminus of a spur of the Great’ Northern 
R. R.. which runs: from Crookston, whence it is fifteen 
miles. by. wagon and. a two days’ voyage in a canoe via 
Mud. Lake. and. Thief. River. Mr, T. B. Walker, of 
Minneapolis, has a lumber camp in this district. Mud 
Lake is about ten miles long by five wide, very shallow, 


and contains: many islands. All of the locations men- 
tioned are nesting grounds for wild geese, herons, cranes 
and sundry varieties of ducks. Red Lake Indian reserva- 
tion lies southeast of the Thief River country, and is 
reached by a wagon trail from Crookston to the agency 
buildings, a distance of 117 miles, in detail as follows: 
Crookston to Red: Lake Falls, 24 miles; the Falls to 
Kelly’s, 35 miles; Kelly’s to Clearwater Lake, 40 miles; 
Clearwater to Red Lake, 18 miles. The T. B. Walker 
Company has a lumber camp at Clearwater. The timber 
product of all this region is chiefly sawed at two immense 
steam mills at Crookston and Grand Falls. Red Lake is a 
twin body of water with a connecting stream, and there 
is a progressive Indian village just at their point of junc- 


ture, with many fine farms adjacent, where one will be - 


surprised to learn what domesticated red men are capable 
of. There are few more estimable Indians than these in 
the United States. They number about 1,200. Many 
of them work in the logging camps in winter. One of 
these days a railroad will run in close proximity to the 
village on a route which was surveyed years ago between 
Duluth and Winnipeg. ' 

Concisely stated, this whole extensive area, which 
covers a territory 100 miles square, is an alternation of 
forest and open spaces, interspersed with willow and alder 
thickets, poplar groves and sand ridges, along whose 
slopes grow tamaracks, jack pines and spruce. These 
ridges are the ancient beaches of Lake Agassiz, whose 
glacial outlet was the Red River of the North, and have 
been traced around its entire marginal circumference by 
Government surveyors. They vary from ten to thirty 
rods in width, and from ten to twenty feet in height on the 
lake front, sloping gradually landward, and are as level 
as a roadbed. Some of them extend for thirty miles with- 
out a break. (The lake was originally 600 miles long.) 
The most remarkable beach is a section in the Roseau 
country some forty miles east of the Red River, which is 
flanked on either side by an extensive “muskeg” or 
quaking marsh. It was used as a cart trail by the fur 
traders for half a century. At one time it served as a 
line of defense for the Chippewas in their war with the 
Sioux, and was rudely fortified. Recent railway sur- 
veyors have always reckoned it as just so much com- 
pleted road bed in the event that construction shall be 
decided upon. 

Wherever the barrens, meadows and open glades are 
dry enough not to be miry, grass and vetches grow waist 
deep and afford rare grazing for cattle, of which there are 
many herds; but there are areas of great extent resem- 
bling the bogs of Ireland, which can never be reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes, notably the Big Muskeg, which 
is four miles wide. Into such quagmires a pole can be 
thrust 20 feet deep without striking hardpan. They are 
filled with vegetable ooze, which becomes peat when dried. 
In the timber there is a wealth of hazel nuts and acorns 
where deer and bears luxuriate in autumn, varying their 
wholesome diet with a relish of wild plums and high bush 
cranberries or service berries, and a range through the 
nutritious pastures of the adjacent “opens.” Wherever 
there are reedy patches and slough grass the geese breed, 
and in tracts which fire has run over the moss and turf 
have been. burned to the very roots. Heavy rains fall- 
ing afterward upon these scalds have made a paste of the 
ash beds, in which the slightest footprints become legibly 
stamped, like the famous tracks in the lias of the Connec- 
ticut River Valley. Such places, where water remains 
standing, are resorted to by snipe and many varieties of 
sandpipers and phalaropes. No region was ever so ad- 
mirably adapted to the varied wants of caribou, elk and 
moose, and no region, excepting perhaps the Everglades 
of Florida, was ever more secure from human intrusion, 
for large areas are utterly impassable to the hunter until 
the frost has made them solid, while the spreading hoofs 
and splay feet of the caribou and moose can traverse them 
like snowshoes. 

Moose are in their prime in September and October, 
though the State law does not permit hunting except in 
November, and that for five days only, from the 5th to 
the 10th. When moose are rutting the meat is rank. 
The same is true of all cervide. State laws as to close 
time might be amended on this point with advantage. 
Moose are no mean adversaries when on their mettle. 
They are wary and vicious when at bay, and hard to stalk 
among the muskegs and islands of timber. They feed 
a good deal at night, and show themselves at the margins 
of thickets near ponds and streams early in the morn- 
ings, and they will keep within the vicinity of water holes 
and running water until the forming ice becomes too 
strong for them to break. With the close of the rutting 
season, or just about the time when the law permits 
shooting, they lose their vigor and energy, and deteriorate 
in flesh, weight and general appearance. About Nov. 1 
they begin to look about for winter quarters, which are 
usually selected with reference to the abundance of 


- browse, such as swamp maple, poplar, basswood, red 


willow and various species of firs. There is no birch in 
the northwest corner of Minnesota. Then they no longer 
range defiantly through the forests as in the early fall, 
browsing and scattering branches right and left in their 
rampage, but become moody and stupid, hardly recover- 
ing from the rutting campaign until the following spring. 
In this plight they become an easy prey to the hunter, and 
it is at such a time, unfortunately, that they are most 
sought for and killed. Until the very wise five years’ in- 
hibition which was made by law, the destruction was most 
wanton, one James Fullerton and others whom he guided 
having brought out from the Two Rivers country, twenty- 
eight miles east of Hallock. no less than seventy-six head 
of elk, in addition to an equal number of moose. 

In the depth of winter a comparative novice with good 
dogs and snowshoes can readily win the reputation of 
being a famous nimrod. Yet a man must be hardy and 
tough to hunt in that high latitude with the thermometer 
freezing in the bulb as it often does. Experienced resi- 
dents who know how to clothe themselves suitably, will 
keep comfortable both in camp and on the trail when 
others. not au fait will suffer. If a person dress too heavily 
he is apt to perspire on the chase and freeze at the halt. 
Warm body flannels, a cardigan jacket with a lined dog- 
skin coat over that, a fur cap or tuque to cover the 
ears, plenty of felt or duffel for the feet and a fleece-lined 
sleeping bag at night make up-a proper hunting outfit. 
Some make a weather mask for the face from the top of an 
old felt hat, cutting holes for the eyes and fastening it 
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with an elastic band to pass around the: head. Alaska 
natives do this. Green glass and wire goggles are in- 
dispensable, not only to keep out frost but to prewent 
snow blindness. In bright, sunny weather it is a good 
plan to blacken the nose and cheeks with damp gunpowder 
so as to modify the reflected glare from the snow. No 
one need suffer from the cold, whatever the temperature, 
unless a keen wind blows, in which event the nearest 
sheltér is the only refuge. A stiff blizzard will chill the 
life out of a man in a few minutes with a sub-zero 
rature. : 
oT peameebit once, twenty years ago, going out to 
the Indian village which still stands occupied just below 
the outlet of the Roseau Lake, when in company with a 
revenue official I was the guest of the evening. There 
was a mixed company, and the music and dancing was 
prolonged into the small hours. The costumes were char- 
acteristic, and some of them elaborate, but old-time per- 
formers tripped the nude fantastic in aboriginal form. 
Two of the bucks in puris naturalibus appeared in a full 
suit of green paint. In the intervals of respite for breaths 
the pipe was passed and every one smoked. Finally, to- 
ward the close of the festivities, when appetites were 
fierce and every one exhausted, the two harlequins afore- 
said waltzed out through the ring of spectators which had 
formed around a blazing fire on the earth floor of the log 
council house and snatched a white dog from a group of 
unsuspecting curs which had been interested spectators 
of the racket. There was an apprehensive yelp, a clip on 
the head with a hatchet and in less than five minutes the 
brute wis singed and pitched into a pot and—well, the 
feast which followed was a delight to connoisseurs in dog 
meat. 

All these matters are pleasant to remember and discuss, 
but they are likely soon to become like the afterglow of 
a sun which will no more set. Immigration will con- 
tinue to pour in until all wild game will become obsolete. 
Less than forty years ago, when Indian smoke signals rose 
in significant columns from the plane of the horizon, the 
wary pioneers looked alert. In their place to-day rises the 
reeking smoke of the busy steam thresher, and perchance 
the self-same redskins who were on the lay for immigrant 
wagons are tending the machines. 


That Christmas Turkey. 


THE story of how we got our Christmas turkey in 
the winter of 1893-1894 will read something like a fairy 
tale, but I’ll have to take the chances and let ’er go. 

The best of it is I had five witnesses to the truth of 
the story. The first was A. V. Diveley, of Altoona, Pa., 
an ex-district attorney of Blair county; a lawyer of con- 
siderable acumen, and a lover of good pointers and set- 
ters; is not unknown at field trials, and may be also 
credited with a whole lot of other things no man need 
be ashamed of. 

The next was F. G. Patterson, at that time president 
of the railroad then known as the Altoona, Clearfield & 
Northern R. R., a small, narrow gauge road that ran up 
the mountains to Wopsononock Heights, near Altoona, 
and that was blessed with a name almost as long as 
the road itself. 

The third member of our party was Joe Durrance, a 
native of that part of the country, and a man who 
knew every inch of it. He was fond of any kind of 
hunting, and he and his little bay mare were right in 
it whenever my brother’s hounds were after a fox. 

The fourth was my brother Fred, then a resident of 
Fort Meade, Fla., and our host and guide on the occa- 
sion when we corralled our Christmas turkey. 

Fifth and last was John Craig, a colored man, who 
went along with us on our camp hunt as cook, driver 
and general all-round man. John was the right man in 
the right place, and it was to him that much of the 
success and pleasure of our camping experience is to be 
attributed. 

If any one cares to figure it out, he will find that Dec. 
24, 1893, was a Sunday. The fact that both Diveley and 
Patterson had to be back in Pennsylvania by the first 
of the year must be my excuse for our starting on our 
Christmas hunt on Sunday. Our destination was some 
forty-two miles almost due east of Fort Meade, and 
we took care to pass well outside of the little town, going 
to the south of it, so as not to scandalize the neighbors. 

Our outfit consisted of a wagon drawn by two healthy 
mules; a light wagon, in the shafts of which were my 
brother’s old sorrel Tom and a little bay mare owned by 
Joe Durrance. On the big wagon was our tent, while 
the little wagon had other portions of our impedimenta. 

My brother’s four hounds, Solomon, Spring, Harle- 
quin and old Smiler, and my setter Uno were also of the 
party. In short, we made a pretty: good showing as 
we filed along the road, my brother riding his bronco, 
Punch. Diveley made a first rate Jehu, and held the 
lines on the little wagon the greater part of the trip. 

We were bound for Blue Jordan as our first camping 
spot, and outspanned at the Fort Meade race track for 
lunch, as it was 10:30 A. M. by the time we had been 
able to make a start. Lunch, too, was no hurried affair, 
for we had to make a fire and John had to boil the in- 
evitable coffee. The weather was so pleasant that it 
was too warm for anything but shirt sleeves during 
the day, and consequently, although we had many miles 
before us, my brother had a hard job getting us started 
again. ° 

Our next stopping place was about a mile beyond 
a place called Midland, the total number of houses con- 
tained in the settlement being, so far as I can remember, 
limited to just one, a general store. “The sun had set, 
so we —— for supper, waiting for the full moon to 
rise, and boiling the coffee at a fire whose heat was by 
no means unpleasing now that the rays of the sun had 
gone below the horizon. 

As soon as the moon was well up above the pines, we 
hitched up and made for the “sand hills,” a stretch of 
sandy dunes some twelve miles across, on the far side 
of which lay the long “bay” through which ran the 
stream known as Blue Jordan. The going was very 
heavy through the sand hills, and our animals were get- 
ting tired, for they had a longish day of it already. Sur 
progress was consequently slow enough. Slow as it 

~as, Diveley and I did not find it tedious, for the brill- 
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iant Florida moon, the remarkable stillness of the night, 
and the dazzling white of the sand hills, covered here 
and there with scrub oak, palms. and 1 clumps, 
all made the trip full of interest. _ Patterson fell on 
the tent, which was on the big wagon, and thus missed 
an exciting fox hunt! 
started this all by herself, getting a from us and 
picking up a hot scent in a second. How we got that 
fox is another story, for get it we did, although the hunt 
delayed us for fully half an hour. : 

Thus it was that it was popscachns midnight, and we 
were still not quite through the sand hills, when the thing 
happened which gave rise to this story, namely, the se- 
curing of our Christmas turkey. 

To explain the occurrence clearly I must hark back 
to the time when we had killed Spring’s fox. Smiler had 
been again coupled with Uno and tied ta_the hind axle 
of the light wagon. Solomon and Harlequin were 
coupled up and tethered to the hind axle of the big 
wagon. Spring, who, although lame in her left shoulder, 
had run the fox at a fast gait all by herself for about 
fifteen minutes, was on the big tent alongside of Joe 
Durrance, who, lying on his back, was gazing up into 
the firmament with eyes that could not have been closed 
for long at a time. . 

Diveley was Gnwing the light wagon, and was on in 
front, with Fred on Punch riding alongside of him. I 
was driving the mule team, with Patterson on the seat 
by me, while John Craig walked beside the wagon to 
stretch his legs. We were not talking much in our part 
of the outfit, for everybody was getting pretty sleepy. 
Joe Durrance, however, had his eyes open just then, for 
all of a sudden he grasped my arm, and whispered 
hoarsely: “Stop the mules! There’s the darndest big- 
gest gobbler up in that big pine back there that I ever 
saw!’ 

It didn’t take a minute fo get out the guns—two of 
them, that is to say. I gave Patterson one, with turkey 
shot shells in it; I took the other gun and loaded it. 
Then we went back a little, while John held the mules. 
The pines were very scattered, so that Joe had not a bit 
of trouble in locating his tree, nor in pointing out the 
turkey to us. The bird began to get uneasy, and some- 
thing dropped on the ground. J 

“Look out!” said Joe; “he’s going to fly.” : 

But he never did, for Patterson, to whom was given 
the shot, brought him down with the first shot, and 
before that turked reached the ground Joe was on top 
of it, and if it had been alive, it couldn’t have got away, 
for Joe weighed about 200 pounds. } fata 

It was a gobbler, and a beauty. How much it weighed 
I don’t know, for we had no means of weighing it; but it 
felt about 20 pounds; anyway, it lasted us well, and 
made a great Christmas dinner, or, rather, part of one, 
the next day. 

Fred and Diveley, who heard the shot, called back to 
us to know what we were shooting at. The actual pro- 
duction of the bird alone satisfied them that we were 
telling the truth; and my chief regret now is that I 
can’t produce the bird in evidence on this occasion. 

I almost forgot to mention one little incident worth 
noting, and now quote from my diary: “Looking at 
my watch, in order to note the time when we killed our 
Christmas turkey, I found it was just lacking five min- 
utes of midnight! ‘How’s that for a Christmas turkey, 
boys?’ said I. ‘Five minutes more and it will be a merry 
Christmas: to everybody!’ ” 

Lest anybody may think we had got a tame turkey, let 
me add for the benefit of those who don’t know that 
part of the country that the nearest house was at Mid- 
land, fully twelve miles away. Let me also add that on 
several occasions while on that trip turkey sign was 
everywhere. Epwarp BANKS. 


The Christmas Dinner: Father 
Josef Cooked. 


BY J. H. CONNELLY. 


It was the first day of the Carnival in La Guayra. My 
friend, Luis Olona, stood with me, a little out of the 
crowd, watching the amusing antics of some “tourna- 
ment” riders, mounted on mules and donkeys, thrusting 
sticks at’ fixed rings as they .gallowed by, and oftener 
rolling in the dust than spearing a ring. While we looked 
on he told me that in Trinidad, whence he had just re- 
turned, he had seen Gen. Falcon, who was getting up an- 
other revolution. It did not interest me. Of course, I had 
no love for El Presidente Blanco, but things were quiet 
and I did not believe disquiet would be an improvement. 
It might turn out good for Falcon, but bad for a good 
many others. Just as I was saying so a shower of gragea 
rattled about our heads, reminding us that our coat 


* pockets were full of tiny missiles for such an emergency, 


and in a moment we were engaged in mimic battle with 
three pretty women. 

Little colored bits of candied sugar are gtagea; rice 
dyed brilliant tints is gragea; stiff paper, gold, silver and 
crimson, shredded small as snowflakes, are gragea; any- 
thing, indeed, that is harmless and can be used as missiles 
* short range pw gragea. The ils — roses and other 

lowers. make rming gragea, but are only good at 
short range. After a gragea battle you have the stuff in 
your hair, ears, mouth, nose and down your neck where 
it tickles and stains all sorts of colors. The first 
day of the Carnival gtagea is fresh and clean. The 
second day the gragea peddlers have eae their stock 
from the pavement and it is not nice. third and last 
day, when it has again been swept up and sold, it is a 
filthy horror. Still, until the last, some enthusiasts go on 
battling with it, and afterward must bathe violently. 

The attack was made upon us by a widow, who 
was Luis’ cousin; her sister, Carmen, another girl. 
By the time our ammunition was exhausted I had fallen in 
love with Catmen. In Northern a 
young man may take 
he is in love with a girl, but that is not the way in the 
tropics. Here,’ when you see a giri, 
‘ ro. want her or not. And i: 

understanding which see how reason- 
able ‘are the strict restrictions 5 


Spring, the lady of the pack, 





courtships—which perhaps are quite unnecessary in colder 
climates, 


Most of the courtship takes place through a heavily 
barred window which has no glass—a parlor window 
in the front-of the house. The young man stands on the 
sidewalk outside while the girl sits inside, more or less 
near the bars, according to circumstances. Members of ' 
her family are pretty certain to be in her background, a 
fact that does not inspire loquacious passion in the lover. 
Much of the time he passes in the early evenings walking 
to and fro like a caged animal before the loved one’s 
window, neither speaking nor being spoken to. That ex- 
ercise is styled “doing the bear.” 

I had been “doing the bear” before Carmen nearly two 
months, when my uncle, Pepe, took me away to occupy 
a good position in his commercial house in Puerto Ca- 
bello. I was very reluctant to go, but the business oppor- 
tunity was too good to be thrown away, and Carmen had 
promised to marry me in the new year. The months of 
our separation dragged by slowly enough, for although 
we were allowed to correspond, neither Carmen nor I 
found letters altogether satisfying. From time to time 
rumors reached me that Gen. Falcon was still busying 
himself with his revolution, and he was said to have a 
considerable number of adherents ready to declare for 
him. It did not, however, interest me. A man really in 
love does not bother his head about revolutions. 

About the middle of December I obtained from Uncle 
Pepe a leave of absence, and hastened to La Guayra. Car- 
men I found even lovelier than: before, and loving as I 
would have her. Luis Olona, who was still my friend, 
told me she had been persecuted by the attentions of El 
Comandante Ruiz de Santos—the military representative 
of Blanco’s government at La Guayra—but would have 
nothing to say to him. As a philosopher, I should have 
realized that nothing was more natural than that any 
right minded man should fall in love with Carmen, but a 
lover does not philosophize. I was furious with the 
Comandante, and for the first time began to think a revolu- 
tion might bé a good thing if it would put him out of the 
way—simply as Comandante, you understand. Asa man 
I would not have cared for him at all, but I did not want a 
rival who was a Comandante. And, as events proved, I 
was right about that. 

Every evening, of course, I was at Carmen’s window 
during the early hours, and later took walks down to. the 
beach, beyond the market, with my friend Luis. He told 
me confidentially that the revolution might break out any 
day; that a signal would appear on the mountain some 
night, and on that same night in half a dozen cities the 
po would take place, to the surprise and overthrow 
of the Blanco administration. But for a promise to my 
Uncle I would have enrolled myself among the revolu- 
tionists—since I had heard about the Comandante. 

One night it seemed to me there were an unusual num- 
ber of strollers on our line of promenade, walking singly, 
in pairs or in trios. If they talked, it was in whispers. 
They seemed to be waiting for something. Suddenly 
Luis clutched my arm and pointing to the black face of 
the mountain exclaimed, “The signal!” Three blue lights 
disposed in a triangle blazed together. While they burned, 
which was only for a few seconds, there was silence. 
Then a hundred voices cried in unison, “Muerte el 
Blanco!’ “Viva el Falcon!” 

What happened during a little time after that was al- 
together too confused and exciting for me to understand 
at the time or clearly remember subsequently. I only 
know that a fierce conflict broke out immediately all 
about me, in which I was involved, and, from a mere 
animal impulse to retaliation, was striking because I was 
struck, knowing not why or by whom. I had no weapon, 
not even a cane, but felt satisfied with what I was doing 
until something hard and heavy descended with crashing 
force on my skull, and I knew no more until I waked in a 
stone cell alone and in darkness. 

My hair was matted with blood, and I was horribly 
thirsty. Shaking the iron door of the cell and making 
what outcry I could, I managed to call the attention of a 
soldier, who came with a lantern, to see what I wanted, 
and then brought to me some water. 

In a few minutes he came again and demanded my 
name. When I told him it was Rafael Garcia, he ex- 
claimed, “Caramba! Then you’re the fellow they are look- 
ing for everywhere,” and went away, doubtless to report. 
Presently he brought a basin of water and a towel and 
told me “Get, some of that blood off your face. The 
Comandante wishes to see you.” 

I also wished to see the Comandante or anybody who 
could explain why I was in that place and plight, and set 
me free, since I had done nothing to deserve imprison- 
ment. 5: 

Sefior de Santos received me alone. He was a big 
fellow with oily brown skin, heavy jaws and small shift- 
ing black eyes, the expression of which, when I could 
catch it, did not please me. But my reception was civil 
enough. - With natural impetuosity, quite excusable under 
the circumstances, I think, I demanded to know where I 
was and = a prisoner. 

He replied very suavely, “You have been arfested as a 
revolutionist and are in the prison of the old Spanish 
harbor fort.” 

“But,” I protested, “I am not a revolutionist. I 
promised my uncle in Puerto Cabello I would’ have 
nothing to do with this disturbance, and I have kept my 
word. I did no shouting, and if I struck somebody it 


was simply because som ly was striking me.” 
“You were with Luis Olona, one of Falcon’s lieuten- 
ants.” . 


“That is tfue, for we have been friends from boyhood. 
But that he was one of Falcon’s lieutenants I did not 
know. I’ni sure I was not one. Ask Luis and he will 
tell so himself.” 


know you 
the revolutionists in Puerto 
Cabello and have not attended their meetings here. 


They 
would have got you in a few days, we did not 
give Gem in As they were slow about giving their 


light dignal, we isde it for them when. we were 
ready were, and have knocked their revolu- 
Fee —and laughed a grim chuckle that 


he 
not good to hear—“as you seem to have been also. 
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“Never mind. You escape with little to what 


compared 
"the others will get. The question now is, what to do with 


you? I cannot turn you loose. ‘I have no authority for 
that, and I don’t want to keep an innocent man in prison 
for months awaiting trial. I think I shall let you make 
your escape. Yes, that’s it. I will tell the guard to 
allow you the freedom of the patio and not put you back 
in a cell. At a quarter past midnight get near to the big 
gate and glide out. The sentry on guard there at:that time 
will have his orders not to see you. Once outside, make 
yourself scarce as fast as you can get back to Puerto 
Cabello and keep quiet.” 

I thanked him very heartily and went back to prison 
with my guard, thinking how much better a fellow the 
Comandante was than I had imagined him, or even than 
he looked. And I was very glad not to be locked up in 
that cell, which was insufferably hot and filled with a 
deadly stench. I was much better off sitting on the 
cool feos with my back against a wall in a quiet corner, 
and though there were numbers of soldiers about, none 
of them gave the slightest attention to me. 

But while I sat there thinking a vehement suspicion of 
the Comandante sprang upin mymind. Hislittle malignant 
eyes, crafty smile and savage chuckle were not signs of a 
man likely to do a kindly action for justice’s sake, and, 
knowing that I stood between him and Carmen Mendez, he 
certainly would want me put out of the way. To tell the 
truth, I was very much perturbed in mind. and doubtful 
about the prudence of trying that mode of escape. 
could have patience to wait a few days my relatives would 
bring to bear influence enough to get me free. 

My cogitations were interrupted by a young fellow who 

reeted me cordially and sat beside me. It was Jaime de 
Soa a younger brother of the Comandante. I had 
known him in Puerto Cabello, but only slightly, because he 
was with Madriz, Arrieta and the rest of that gang, all 
pases and perhaps worse, of whom my uncle had a 

orror. 


“How do you come tobe here?” I asked. 

“Because the particular devil who takes care to pro- 
vide my personal bad luck has betrayed me into the hands 
of my brother, the Comandante.” 

“What!” I cried. “Are you too suspected of being a 
revolutionist ?” 

“Worse than that by far. The last time I went to 
Curacao I inadvertently took with me forty of his dearly 
beloved gold ouzas. He, I knew very well, had plenty 
more, while I really needed them for a stake. If he had 
been a good brother he would have said, ‘Poor Jaime 
needs them. Poor Jaime is welcome to them.’ Not be- 
ing a good brother, he said instead, ‘I will give Jaime 
the devil if I ever get hold of him,’ and in such matters 
Ruiz keeps his word. He will put me in one of the lower 
dungeon cellars where the water comes in and keep me 
there until I rot—if the rats don’t eat me first—unless my 
friends among them refund his forty onzas, which I 
know the crowd too well to expect.” 

An inspiration of the moment prompted me to say, “You 
can be free within half an hour if you wish.” 

“It is a bad joke,” he replied. * 

“Tt is not a joke. My arrest has been a mistake, for I 
have nothing to do with this revolution, but, not wishing 
to admit that by publicly setting me free, the Comandante 
has agreed to connive at my escape to-night on condition 
that I get away from La Guayra as quickly as possible.” 

pa How I would like to accept that condi- 
tion!” 

“Very well, you may take my place.” 

“You cannot mean it. What would you do?” 

“Wait for my relatives to get me out and remain in 
La Guayra so long as suits me.” 

“You are bold; I am prudent. If you are not eens to 
take ~ chance I will be very glad to do so. hat am 
I to do?” 

“Fifteen minutes after the guard is changed at mid- 
night simply slip out past the sentry at the gate, who will 
have orders not to see an escaping prisoner at that time. 
Once outside, fly if you can.” 

“It is simple. And see, they are shifting.the guard 
now. Only fifteen minutes to wait.” 

The sentries were changed with a slatternly sort of 
approximation to military form, and the men who came 
off duty either threw themselves on their hammocks in 
the guard room or sat down against the wall outside and 
slept. Those who went on guard leaned their guns against 
the wall, yawned and lighted cigars. 

Jaime arose and glided along the further wall of the 
patio toward the gate. No one seemed to observe him. 
The sentry in the gate conveniently turned his back and 
Jaime slipped out. The trick was done. I just got one 
vanishing glimpse of him in the gate light taking to his 
heels. Then, almost immediately, two rifle shots, so close 
together as almost to sound like one, rang out from the 
street in the direction he had disappeared 

Instantly there was wild commotion among the guard. 
Half-dressed soldiers springing up half asleep and rush- 
ing out of the gate, some of them with their guns and 
others without. Sentries left their posts without hesi- 
tancy, nobody looking behind him. — : 

I did not lose a second in throwing upon me a soldier’s 
jacket, picking up the rifle on which it had been hung 
against the wall and pushing my way out unnoticed in the 
confusion. Hardly twenty paces from the gate we came 
to the body of Jaime de Santos, face upward in the gut- 
ter, its breast torn open by two bullets that went through 
from the back at close range. understood what the 
Comandante had arranged for me. The soldiers knew 
neither Jaime nor me. A flying man was all they recog- 
nized—their duty simply to make him a corpse. d 

“But the fellow was to be let escape,” said one, inno- 
cently. 

“What a sad mistake,” exclaimed another in a tone of 
mock lamentation, and all gri } E 

I slipped out of the crowd down a dark little side street, 
threw away the jacket but kept the loaded rifle, and made 
my way swiftly to Carmen’s window. ; 

_ The ‘dear girl was sitting behind the bars weeping. 
Luis had stopped | enough in his flight to tell her of 
‘the fiasco anid Sey 40 eared Thad been*caught. At si 
' Of “the ‘her -grief- quickly chatiged to® joy, but she ha 
sufficient” sélf-control to reftain™ , ¢ which 
almost more than could reasonably be a 


wee 
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“Alas!” I said, “I may remain but a moment. They 
ate doubtless pursuing me, and I must get up on the 
mountain before daybreak.” 

“Wait here a minute,” she replied, and vanished. 

She said “a minute,” but it was fully five minutes, and 
seemed to me five hours that I waited, imagining the 
soldiers just coming around the cormer every second. 
Then the big house door softly opened, and, to. my amaze- 
ment, Carmen stepped into the street, carrying a heavy 
bag of something in her arms. 

“What does this mean?” I asked. 

“That I am going to the mountain with you,” she re-- 
plied firmly. ‘Take this bag and give me the gun; I can 
carry it better.” 

“What is in the bag?” 

“Bread, a small cheese, some cold naeat and some eggs 
that I hope will not be smashed before we find some way 
of cooking them.” 

Ah! surely there never was another girl so brave, lov- 
ing, and practical as my Carmen. 7 

For a couple of hours or more we toiled up the infernal 
path by which the Indian mail ‘arriers traveled in those 
days, straight up or down the mountain’s face, between 
La Guayra and Caracas. People called it a path, but it 
wasn’t any more than a parallel of latitude is a highway. 
For myself I didn’t mind it. but it was very hard on Car-_ 
men. Here and there were rock. ledges like gigantic stairs, 
each step 5 or 6 feet high, to be climbed. Sometimes we 
had to edge along precipices, the abysses below which, had 
the moon given light enough for us to look down into 
them, would have turned us dizzy. Once it was neces- 
sary to swing across a ravine by a vine pendent from a 
tree. Ah! it was a nightmare journey, but just when we: 
felt ourselves exhausted we found the little family of 
Indians I had hoped to come across, whip were known to- 
have haunted one little plateau half way up the mountain 
for at least two generations past. They sold pretty trifles 
and rendered small services to travelers by the mule road, 
which there touched the mail route, but had few patrons 
now, most persons preferring to go by the longer but more 
comfortable diligence road,. which ran almost where the 
railroad has since been built. The only white person 
they had seen in two weeks, they said, was Father Josef, 
who went by on his mule, riding wp to Caracas, four days 
before, and whose return they now expected at any mo- 
ment. 


“Hide us in a place of safety as easily reached as pos- 
sible,’ I told them, “and then be sume to catch Father 
Josef as he comes.down. Tell him that Rafael Garcia has 
imperative need of him, and bring him to me.” 

Within half an hour we were in what we felt to be 
absolute security, and there, completely wown out, Carmen 
went to sleep sitting up agamst one tree, and I slept 
propped up by another a rod away from. her. 

So the genial old priest found us and swaked up by his 
hearty “Well, well! Did I ever see a spectacle the like 
of this?” Taking my hand and glancing raguishtly at the 
blushing girl, he continued jocosely, “Upon my soul, when 
a young man with as pretty a girl to keep him company 
as you have has ‘imperative need’ of: the society of a 
priest also, it is surely a mighty high compliment to the 

riest.” 
n “Tt is because Carmen is with me that I wanted you, 
father,” I replied seriously. . 

“Don’t I know it? Good childrem that you are,” he 
answered, “and willing and happy I'll be—even before 
asking how I come to find you here—to make you man 
and wife, for well I know the consent of your parents, 
Carmen Mendez, and I’If take Rafae®s word for it there’s 
no opposition on his side.” 

I hastened to assure him of the entire approbation of 
everybody on my side who had a right to form an 
opinion. 

The prescribed duties having been complied with, some 
excellent fatherly advice given to each of us, and the 
simple ceremony pronounced that climaxed my happiness, 
Father Josef said, cheerily : 

“The better the day. the better the deed.’ but what 
better deed could there be than the joining of two inno- 
cent, loving hearts on Christmas Day?” 

“Christmas Day!” Carmen and I ejaculated together. 
So it was, and neither of us had remembered it until that 
moment. 


“Don’t you know it, ye heathen?” demanded the priest 
in pretended horror. 

“IT knew yesterday,” answered Carmen, “but if your 
heart had been almost broken and you were forced to run 
away from home at midnight——” 

“Leaving the house door wide open, I’ll be bound.” 

“Indeed I didn’t. I locked it and dropped the key inside 
through the window.” 

“Do you mind that now, Rafael? What a thoughtful 
wife you have. Oh, man, if she takes it into her head to 
play tricks on you, you'll be as a thread on her 
fingers.” 

“And I also knew to-day would be Christma,” I said, 
not caring to reply to his banter, “but evading assassina- 
tion, escaping from prison and fleeing with the girl of my 


heart to the mountain, all in one night, knocked the calen- - 


dar temporarily out of my head.” 

“And small wonder if it did. Now you'll observe I 
haven’t asked you a question, but if you don’t fally satisfy 
the burning curiosity you've stirred up, it'll go hard with 


you. on now. 

I told him the whole story just as I have told you 
here, and he listened without a word until I was done. 
Then his lips moved a few moments, as if in silent 
prayer, and sighing, he said: 

“May God be merciful to the poor young gambler and 
thief cut off in his sins without a moment for repentance ; 
but I can’t see that you are to blame, my son. It was his 
own brother who killed him, and he was bouad to come 
to a bad end some time, as all the family are, I fear. I 
know them well. But—— There now, that’s enough for 
the likes of them. What are we going to have for a 
Christmas dinner worthy of the day?” 

Carmen. rather ruefully displayed our simple provisions, 
but the priest shook his head and passed: judgment kindly, 
“Too good fora fast day and good enotigh for any other 


day in the year for a hungry man, but not the thing‘at all 
for Christmas: We must do better than that, We must. 
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* “Cook a dinner!” “aied Carmen. “With ‘nothitg to 





- cook and méthing ‘to cook with?” . 


* “Flue ‘tit, ‘tty “child,” he tatighed, “TY wasn’t for ten 
ia 


years a ‘this ry among ‘the ns without learning 

somethiiig. “Stand by a ‘whit and witness some of the 

miradkes%f the Chufch. Wou, Rafael, the first thing, you 
‘ do, build a°big'fire, amd when it’s well started, lay in 


\half%@ dozenstones the size of your two fists t get 
Mags I tiids# have something that Indian Was got for me.” 
‘uttiig’ @he hand to the side of his mouth he imitated 
to perfeétibn the call of the guacamayo, or macaw, and 
-tepeatéd'it with a slightly different intonation. Evidently 
(the! ##@¥ns understood the signal, for in a few minutes 
‘ithe trede! of their family frotted into view carrying some- 
i thigg¥which, as he came nearer, was seen to be a fine 
ickange freshly killed iguana. 


~{: will mot be good roasted in the ashes,” said Carmen.. 


“You are right, and pleased I am to see Rafael has 
‘ao wise a little housewife, but that’s not the way I’ll cook 
«it. I shall make a stew as good as you ever ‘ate.” 

“A stew! Without any pot?” 

“The earth is full of pots, as I'll preve to you directly.” 

The Indian, im obedience to some ‘instructions in his own 
engree. mest ‘away, and was.éne for some time. Mean- 

while Carmen Gkeaned and cuit up the iguana while Father 
Josef with ‘his hands and large hunting knife stooped a 
hole in -the ground, deep, round, smooth whd solidly 
packed silles and bottom. I had eno 1®@ do getting 
wood for my big fire:and keeping it up. When the Thdian 
returned he br t a big ball of clay from ‘under sdme 
stream, which dethad worked with water itil ‘it ‘was like 
-mdderately soft@iough. With this Father Josef lined the 

hhéte in the gems half or three-quarters of an inch thick. 
'Tken, hamidlige the now red hot stdnes with surprisin 
deftness by.means of two loops Of a tough vine, he lai 
<them gentlytin the pot and over its mouth, to keep ‘ih the 
heat, spread some lealy 'brartthes and his poncho. : 

His male he had ‘eft with the Indians, biit His ‘saddle 
bags he tarefully ‘carried along, and at, this |{tincture 
byougist forth from ‘their capacious “depths treasutes— 
garlic, wed peppers, ‘salt and three ‘bottles of Spanish red 
eine. “fhe luxtities of life—biéad and meat—,” he re- 
amariesidd, “fone “in get everywhere, but the necessaries= 
these—the .prtident ‘man “arries with him. I’m seldom 
fhe. miles ffom:héme Without them. Now we'll begin to 
wa on with tlie dinnér.” And he bossed the job. 

With his htihting knife Carmen chopped fine a portion 
“of owr cold tédt, mixed it with eggs and bread crumbs, 

flavered the \itiass with garlic, minced peppers, salt and 
red wine,#ad finally wrapped and bound small portions in 
forrest leave's with slender bits of vine he brought to her. 
“They’fe not so good as plantain leaves, of course,” he 
said, ‘téut on a pinch they’ll do very well. There’s no 
Tharm *in them, but among leaves you must be careful.” 
‘The Vittle bundles so made were one sort of ~‘liake,’ a 
ffaverite entrée with us.” 

By this time Father Josef judged his pot should be 
lbdiked, and, upon taking out the stones, found that it was 
sufficiently. In it he put the chunks of iguana, a proper 
sdllowance of salt, garlic, red peppers, the liake. and cov- 
eered all deeply with water I brought in his saddle bags 
{from a nearby stream. Then he laid in a number of red 
‘hot stones, setting the water to boiling almost instantly. 
“Tf you are sure your eggs are good, we might as well 
iboil them at the same time,” he suggested, and they too 
\wére put in after he had squinted through each at the 
sun. Then the pot was covered tightly and left to seethe. 
After. half<aa hour—by guess—the eggs and stones were 
-fished “out ahd more hot stones put in. In half an hour 
imore'the cooking was done. Then, when the second lot 
vof stottes had been removed, a half-bottle of the wine was 
«stirred in and a quarter of an hour more allowed to com- 
‘plete the blending of this finishing flavor with the other 
aingredients of the stew. 

Ah! how good iguana is when cooked rightly. Be gen- 
‘erous with your wine, liberal with the red peppers, judi- 
‘cious with the salt and prudent, excessively prudent, with 

the garlic. Then you will have a dish worthy of the 
gods. I have eaten much green turtle and partaken of 
the much boasted terrapin—even in Baltimore—but neither 
deserves to be compared with that glorious big lizard, the 


iguana. And our appetites that day enhanced our appre- 
ciation of it. 


We sat around the pot and dipped from it with utensils 
the priest had fashioned with marvelous dexterity from 
branches, pieces of bark and strong leaves. Of his ma- 
{king ‘too and like materials were what did duty as our 
fotkes,-spoons:and plates. Carmen’s liake were delicious. 

When we could eat no more, our Christmas dinner 
ended with wine and cigarettes, of which I, fortunately, 
jihad a good supply, 

Father Josef, settling himself comfortably against a 
tree, heaved a sigh of plethoric content and moralized, 
“Few are the conditions of life and few the places in 
the world—except in the spots cursed by human selfish- 
ness and cruelty—where God’s goodness has not made 
bountewus provision for those of his children who know 
lhow to seek and find it. Learn to look rightly about you, 
my children, and you will see nature everywhere ex- 
emplifying the lesson of this day—God’s good will to 
man. 3 


* + ~ * a * 


It would hardly be worth while to tell how I finally got 
out of my difficulty. did it not involve what has always 
seemed to me an awfully dramatic execution of divine 
justice, and may be told in a few words: The Coman- 
dante, in either real rage at his brother’s murder or pre- 
tended anger, assumed to hide his own criminality, at- 
tempted to shoot with his revolver the two soldiers who 
obeyed his orders. But the pistol would not work, and 
before he could make it do so one of the men shot him 
through the heart. The act was clearly one of self- 
defense, and nothing was done to the man. Within a 
week I returned to La Guayra, received a cardial welcome 
from my wife’s relatives. who were already apprised of 
our marriage, and without molestation went back to 
Puerto Cabello with my wife. 


_ Wethave had a good many excellent Christmas dinners 


“sineey but ‘never one that has seemed to us 20 joyous as 


that prepared by Father Josef on the mountain, 
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Old Hogarth. - 


“Tet you somethin’ "bout myself?” Old Hogarth 
drawled, in answer to my request. “Reck’n ‘they ain't 
much what y’might call edefyin’ wuth tellin’ "bout, Jest 
wait till I git this blame pipe a-goin’ ; its wind pipe’s out 
o’ kilter ag’in, an’ I'll try t’ think o’ somethin’.” — 

It was a glorious night—the kind of a night that 
makes you forget all the disagreeable ones that have gone 
before; the kind that you like to talk about when you get 
back to civilization and tell “the boys” what a good time 
you have had, and the kind you think about while grinding 
away at your desk down town, when, for a moment, you 
pause and let your thoughts wander away from the cease- 
less worries of money getting, and the black rows of fig- 
ures in which the worshipers of Mammon write the 
never ending history of their lives of care and toil and 
slavery. : : 

How often the scene comes back to me. I tilt my chair 
back with my pen between my teeth in lieu of the beloved 
briar, and the picture passes like a swift fleeting thought . 
before my mind’s eye, and leaves a restful feeling behind 
in the passing. ty , 

The camp-fire, the hunter’s never failing friend and 
comforter, blazing merrily, where, amid the glowing em- 
bers, your fancy paints wonderful pictures. Not the pic- 
tures you see in your fireplace at home. That fireplace is: 
merely an imitation, a fast fading relic of other days long 
since past, when men dwelt in close communion with na- 
ture and were happy. There is no fire in the world like 
a camp-fire. It is so much more sociable and has so much 
more character and individuality about it than the close 
confined, puny grate fire of the modern home. (Is there 
anything more shoddy, more deserving of contempt than 
one of these 10 by 12 holes in the wall®with its accom- 
panying gas log?) It has the freedom from restraint, the 
magic touch that belongs to nature, in her wild, un- 
trammeled state. and to her alone. : 

This particular camp-fire of which I write was an ideal 
camp-fire. Without the circle of its cheerful glow the 
woods showed vast and “dark as the shades of Efebus” 
by contrast. From out the encircling darkness ‘came 
those wonted, mysterious night sounds of a big forest— 
the faint rustle and scurrying of some small aniffal, or the 
snapping of a twig, betraying the presence of some heavier 
prowler of the night, and causing one to glance half- 
curious, half-expectant in the direction of the sound, and 
then deep silence again, save for the whispering and 
soughing of the wind in the tall trees towering above us 
as it softly breathed in the ear the saddest and yet most 
soothing music in all the world, the music of the pines. 

Far above the pines the man in the moon was doing his 
best to find out what was happening down here in the 
darkness he could not penetrate. Here and there a soft 
shimmering ray of light stole down through the thick 
foliage overhead, as though half-afraid, and after lighting 
up some portion of the deep gloom for a brief moment, 
suddenly vanished, like the puffing out of a candle’s light. 
Nearby, between the intervening trees, we could catch 
a glimpse of the beautiful lake, calm as the night, with- 
out a ripple on its surface. on whose quiet bosom the 
moonlight slumbered peacefully, and from somewhere 
across the lake came a far distant mournful sound, the 
voice of a dog baying at the moon. 

The cloud of smoke encircling Hogarth’s head an- 
nounced that the pipe was in working order again, and 
that our “guide and philosopher” of the woods was ready 
to begin his story, so we made ourselves comfortable and 
prepared to listen. 

“As I was jest sayin’,” he began in the slow, easy 
drawl that seemed to fit in so well with all our surround- 
ings, “I reck’n they ain’t much wuth tellin’ bout when it 
comes t’ my doin’s. They’s bin no end o’ cur’ous things 
happined t’me, off’n on, sence I was a kid back in Ver- 
mount. Y’know I was raised back thar, but it’s nigh on t’ 
forty years sence I left the folks an’ come out West 
a-seekin’ my fortune. 

“They was a hull passel of us kids t’ hum, an’ it kept 
the old man hustlin’ t’ find grub fer the lot, so when I 
goh t’ be ’bout sixteen or thar’bouts, I sez t’ myself one 
day: ‘What’s the use foolin’ ’round these yere parts 
when ihey’s a heap o’ room fer a feller out West whar 
they’s somethin’ doin’? Guess I'll light out fer the West,’ 
sez I, so [ lit. 

“Reck’n the old man warn’t sorry much t’ see me go, 
‘cause he had more’n his hands full with the rest the 
family. they bein’ mostly gals. Waal, I jest drifted ’long 
an’ drifted "long, onsettled like, waitin’ fer somethin’ t’ 
turn up. I warn’t much fer size in them days. I ain’t 
zactly what y’might call enormous now, but I warn’t 
more’n skin an’ bones then. How-some-ever, I made up 
in grit an’ sass what I was shy on size, an’ so I got on 
fair t’ middlin’. 

“This part the kentry warn’t much settled in them 
days. They was nuthin’ but loggers an’ Injuns ’round 
an’ critters o’ one kind an’ another. Gosh, but the deer 
was thick, ’speshully ’round the lake here. I struck a 
job with a loggin’ crew, an’ come up north t’ Green Bay. 
I liked the job from the start off. I liked the woods, an’ I 
liked the excitin’ times. You didn’t have t’ hunt far fer 
trouble, I kin tell you. ’Twas jest naterly hangin’ ’round 
loose waitin’ t’ be stirred up. 

“The men were purty rough, but when I got used to 
*em I liked ’em well nuff. Barrin’ ther’ cussin’, what was 
somethin’ ’stonishin’, they done it so easy like they warn’t 
haff bad. "Twas jest as well t’ keep out the’r way when 
they got on a big drunk, which same they done onct a 
year, reg’lar, in the spring. Men do foolish things, most- 

ly, the hull time, but gittin’ drunk an’ raisin’ the devil 
gener'ly, an’ blowin in all yer hard earned in one 
spree, is "bout the derndest foolishest bizness they does, 
seems t’ me. They ain’t no arthly sense in it nohow. 

“Seein’ ’s I didn’t git drunk, I saved up quite a bit o’ 
money them days, an’ ’s I kept likin’ the woods more’n 
more, arter a bit I give up loggin’ entire, an’ took t’ hunt- 
in’ an’ trappin’, an’ I made a right smart sum o’ mon 
at the business, an’ was tol'ably happy. I sorter liked it 
*round Noquebay here, an’ I built me a shanty, right whar 
a oe now, an’ warn’t askin’ no odds 0’ mobody, 

"gos 


“Waal. day “long in the summer I thought I'd 
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big loggin’ camp then, an’ they was no railroad thar. 

olks was beginnin’ t’ drift in thar gradual, an’ they was 
buildin’ a saw mill, an’ they was a few wimmin thar, too, 
makin’ trouble ’mong the men folks the way they allers 
does. I hadn’t thought none ’bout gittin’ married, ‘cause 
wimmin was ‘somethin’ I didn’t take much stock in. I 
warn’t onto the’r ways, an’ barrin’ my mother.an’ the 
gals t’ hum, I’d never had no dealin’s with ’em, nohow, an’ 
warn’t lookin’ fer none. An’ so the day I went t’ Peshtigo 
wimmin was the last thing I was a-thifkin’ "bout. It jest 
goes t’ show a man never knows what’s goin’ t’ happin 
when they’s any of ’em round. 

“*Bout haff aemile this side 0’ Peshtigo as I was walk- 
in’ ‘long thinkin’ *bout nuthin’ in partic’lar, ’cept how 
purty the woods was, all to onct I got the doggondest 
s’prise I ever had in my hull life. I heard the most awful 
screeches comin» from the bushes to the right o’ me. 
Skeered? Waal, that don’t begin t’ tell it. It didn’t 
sound like no critter. Sounded some like a painter, but 
I knowed ’twan’t no sech beast. I:never thought ’bout it 
bein’ a woman till I heerd a cry of, ‘Help! Help!’ an’ that 
sorter brung me t’ my senses, an’ I sailed in t’ find out 
what was up. ’ 


“I ’most run plum into her afore I seed her. She was 
runnin’ fer dear life right toward me, an’ behind her, not 
more’n 40 feet away, was a whoppin’ big she b’ar, mad as 
blazes, an’ with blood in her eye, chargin’ arter the gal 
an’ gainin’ at every jump. ’Twould have bin all up with 
that gal in no time ef I hadn’t happined “long jest then. 
All to onct she stubbed*her toe an” fell flat. She landed 
*most at my feet, an’ lay thar on the ground, moarin’. 

“T didn’t wait t’ say good mornin’ t’ that b’ar or ask ef 
she was willin’, but I up with my rifle an’ let her have it 
squar’ in frofit. My rifle warn’t no repeater, an’ it was 
that shot or none. The b’ar rolled over all in a heap, an’ I 
jumped for’ard t’ finish thé business; when she riz up an’ 
come wobblin’ right toward’ the gal. I jest had time t’ git 
in front the gal as the b’ar come in reach, an’ I seed ’twas 
a fight to a finish. ; 

“The old shé devil was hurt bad, but she had nuff 
strength left t’ put up a @erned ugly fight. which same 
she* set "bout a-doin’. I clubbed my rifle an’ made a 
swipe at "er. When it come t’ swipin’ I warn’t nowhar, 
*cause she made a swipe at the same minit, an’ my gun 
went sailin’ away in the bushes. Then I drawed my 
knife, an’ we stood lookin’ straight in each other’s eyes fer 
most a hull minit afore anythin’ was did, an’ then she 
made a rush fér me. 

“They was mo other way out the muddle, so I closed 
with the critter an’ druv the knife up to the hilt in ’er 
side. I had ’er by the throat, an’ that bothered ’er some 
cause she couldn’t do much with ’er teeth, but the way 
sheicould wse them claws o’ hern was wuth considerin’, 
b’gosh. Shetore my shirt off in one yank, likewise a con- 
sid’able part o’ my hide ‘long with it. 

“My right arm was free, an’ I let ’er have the knife 
a-plenty ’sewell ’s I could. But I couldn’t strike the right 
spotyan’ & begun t’ think ’twarn’t no use, an’ that my 
huntin’ days. was ’bout t’ come to a sudden end. ’Twas 
some comfortin’ t’ know the b’ar wouldn’t last no 
longer-’n me, an’ I was glad I'd saved the gal. 

“An’ then somethin’ happined. The b’ar was squeezin’ 
the very stuffin’s out o’ me, an’ my breath was jest ’bout 
gone, when all to onct somebody grabbed the knife out 
my hand, an’ I sorter felt ’em send it home to the spot I’d 
bin tryin’ fer—tlee b’ar’s heart. The b’at shook all over 
an’ then her grip slacked up an’ she sunk t’ the ground 
all in a heap. 

“T broke loose ran’ staggered back out the way. Then I 
tunred ’round, aff what do y’ think? Thar stood that gal 
with the bloody knife in ’er hand, an’ then I knowed ’twas 
her what finished the she b’ar an’ saved my life. An’ then 


things got kind o’ mixed up, an’ begun sailin’ ’round an’ - 


round, an’ the next thing I knowed I was lyin’ on the 
ground with my head in the gal’s lap'an’ me not knowin’ 
how on arth it got thar. She was white as a ghost, an’ 
cryin’ to herself, an’ at the same time fixin’ my -torn hide 
’s well as she could. She'd tore her petticoat in strips an’ 
made bandages of ’em, an’ was tryin’ to tie me up. When 
she seed I'd come to, she told me t’ lay whar I was an’ 
she’d be back in a jiffy, an’ with that she bent over an’ 
kissed me squar’ on the mouth, an’ then fixed me com- 
fo’table on the ground an’ run away like a deer. 

“That kiss done the business. ’Twas the fust time I’d 
ever had sech a thing did t’ me in my hull life, an’ I 
jest layed thar thinkin’ "bout it an’ wonderin’. I forgot 
my hurts an’ the b’ar an’ every. dern thing. I jest felt 
onreas nable happy, though I didn’t know fer what. 

“Bimeby she come back. It didn’t seem no time ’t all 
afore she was thar a-bendin’ over me. 

“*How you feelin’?’ sez she, an’ her voice sounded 
mighty moosical, an’ she was a dern fine lookin’ gal. 

“ ‘I’m feelin’ like havin’ another one o’ them,’ sez I, 
seein’ as she didn’t seem likely t’ do it again without bein’ 
asked. a 

“One o’ what?’ sez she. 

“*You know,’ sez I. ‘It’s one o’ what you give me when 
you ran away jest now,’ sez I. 

“You mustn’t talk,’ sez she, turnin’ red as a winter- 
me berry. ‘I hear the wag’n comin. Do you s’pose you 

in stand up?’ 

“ *Ef I had another one o’ them I could,’ sez I; but she 
only laffed. 

“*Wait till we get out the wood,’ sez she, an’ then her 
dad an’ some more men come an’ carried. me to the wag’n 
they'd fetched "long, an’ then they druv me t’ Peshtigo, an’ 
the g's dad made ’em take me t’ his hum. 

“She come in t’ see ef I was gittin’ on all right that 
night jest afore turnin’ in time, an’ I had a leetle talk 
with ’er. She said her name was Mary, an’ they hadn’t 
bin in Peshtigo long, her dad havin’ started a store thar 
two or three months afore. She’d gone out.that mornin’ 


took arter Mary. 
“Waal, I saw a hull lot o’ Mary the next few days, an’ 
I got so I wanted t’ see "er the hull time. One day I 
sez t her: ‘Mary,’ sez 1, ‘how "bout that other one 
you was goin’ t’ give me?” 
‘Wait til you git better,’ sez she, an’ arter that I 
ixin’t see ce much o' Mary. 

s I got so I cold git ‘round some, I begun 









~courtin’ Mary fer all I was wuth, but I warn’t much good 


at that business: -She wouldn’t have nuthin’ t’ do with 
me, nohow, ’cept t’-boss:me ‘round, an’ the way she bossed 
me was somethin’ awful. 

“T’ make it wusser, I watn’t the only one what was 
arter Mary. They was a couple o’ men what wanted t’ 

it eras much as me. One of ’em was a big, strappin’ 
eller named Bill White, an’ the t’other was a sneakin’, 
onery cuss named Peshtigo Sam. Guess he had a tail to 
his name, but I never heerd what ’twas, an’ ’twarn’t wuth 
wastin’ time t’ find out. y 

“Bill was on the squar’ entire, an’ me ’n’ him was 
what y’ call rivals, ‘cause we'd bin friends onct, but when 
Mary come atween us we jest naterly called everythin’ off 
so far’s bein’ friends was consarned, till Mary hitched onto 
one or t’other of us. But they warn’t no underhand busi- 
ness bout us. We was fair an’ squar’, jest the way two 
men orter be. 

“Peshtigo Sam was difrunt consid’able. He purtended 
t’ be friends t’ me an’ Bill, an’ all the time he was lyin’ 
ni gaa us. He sartenly was a low down cuss, an’ no 
mistake. 


“One day Bill got ahead o’ me, an’ went berryin’ with 
Mary. I passed ’em as I was goin’ over t’ her house, hav- 
in’ some sort of a noshun I’d do somethin’ o’ that nater 
myself. I warn’t livin’ at Mary’s house then. I was 
hangin’ out at one o’ the loggin’ camps while my courtin’ 
was on. Waal, Bill he strutted past me like a pa’tridge 
drummin’ on a log, an’ looked down at me, he bein’ con- 
sid’able bigger’n me, an’ sort o’ laffed ’s ef he was dern 
smart. Mary, she turned kind o’ red an’ jest barely 


_nodded t’ me. 


“Naterly I was riled when I seed how things was, an’ I 
sa’ntered over t’ the store an’ limbered up my feelin’s with 
a leettle tanglefoot. Bimeby Peshtigo Sam come in fer 
the same purpose. 

“ ‘Seed Bill to-day?’ sez he, eyein’ me sideways. 

“*None o’ your dern business,’ sez I, not feelin’ like 
talkin’, spite o’ the redeye I’d drunk. 

“**He’s gone berryin’ with Mary,’ sez he, snickerin’. 

“*S’p’osin’ he has,’ sez I. ‘’Tain’t none o’ your busi- 
ness ef he has. You jest shet yer mouth an’ don’t talk so 
much,’ sez I. 

“‘Free kentry,’ sez he. ‘T’ll talk all I dum wantter. I 
was goin’ t’ tell yer somethin’ fer yer own good,’ sez he, 
‘but course ef you git so dern insultin’ I won’t. Ef you 
git into trouble, though, y’ kin blame yerself fer it.’ 

“ “Talk sense,’ sez I. ‘How kin I git in trouble?’ 

“ “Bill White’s layin’ fer you,’ sez he in a whisper. ‘He’ll 
do fer you sure one o’ these days. I heerd him say so.’ 

“*You’re lyin’,’ sez I. 

“*Am I, though?’ sez he. ‘Waal, when you git a chunk 
o’ lead in yer gizzard don’t fergit I warned you.’ An’ he 
sa’ntered out the store, an’ I didn’t think no more "bout 
his warnin’, 


“The next day I druv over t’ my place t’ see how things 
was gittin’ on. On my way back, "bout two miles this 
side o’ Peshtigo, as I was settin’ hunched over on the 
wag’n seat thinkin’ 0’ Mary, all to onct somethin’ hit 
my hat an’ knocked it plum off my head, an’ the same 
minif I heerd a rifle shot. I jumped down, not knowin’ 
what t’ make of it, an’ yelled at the top o’ my voice fer 
whoever ’twas what was doin’ sech reckless shootin’ t’ 
look a leettle out or they’d be trouble. Not hearin’ or 
seein’ nuthin,’ I thought ’twas mebbe a spent ball, though 
the shot sounded near. I climbed back into the wag’n an’ 
druv on. Course I got t’ thinkin’ ’bout it, an’ course all 
to onct I thought ’bout what Peshtigo Sam said consarnin’ 
Bill’s goin’ t’ do fer me. The more I thought ’bout it the 
madder I got, an’ by the time I reached Peshtigo I was 
fightin’ mad. I put the horses up an’ went straight t’ the 
saw mill whar Bil! worked. They told me thar he’d gone 
huntin’, an’ then I was plum sure ’twas kim what shot at 
me atid come near doin’ fer me. 

“I waited fer him on the road he gener’ly took when 
he went huntin’, an’ "bout dusk he come whistlin’ ‘long. 

“*Hold on, Bill,’ sez I, steppin’ out in front o’ him. ‘I 
wantter say somethin’ t’ you.’ 

“He stopped short an’ looked s’prised an’ kind o’ mad. 

“*Waal, spit ’er out,’ sez he, ‘an’ be quick ’bout it. I’m 
in a hurry. I’m goin’ t’ make a call to-night,’ sez he, 

grinnin’. 

“*T wantter say,’ sez I, ‘I never thought you’d be sech 
a dern sneak as t’ shoot at a man behind his back.’ 

“*What y’ talkin’ *bout?’ sez he. ‘What the blazes be 
you a-talkin’ bout, anyhow? Ef ’twarn’t fer your havin’ 
bin sick I’d give you a dern good lickin,’ sez he. 

““*Mebbe so an’ mebbe not,’ sez I, ‘only I could have 
you run out o’ camp fer doin’ sech a low down onery trick. 
Ef it had bin Peshtigo Sam I wouldn’t be so s’prised,’ sez 
I, ‘but I thought you was difrunt.’ 

“See here,’ sez he, ‘I —— you was only bluffin’. 
What you drivin’ at anyhow? Do y’ mean t’ say I tried t’ 
shoot you?’ 

“*You tried that hard,’ sez I, takin’ off my hat an’ 
pointin’ at the holes in it whar the ball went through. 

“*T don’t know what y’ mean,’ sez he, ‘but I do know 
ou're a liar ef y’ say I shot at you. I can’t lick you 
cause you’ve bin sick, but I don’t want t’ have nuthin’ 
more t’ say to you,’ an’ he started away mad as a hornet. 

“4 reas'n why,’ I shouted arter him. ‘But don’t 
try no more shootin’, cause two kin play at that game,’ 
sez I. 

“Fer the next few days things got wusser an’ wusser. 
an’ they was trouble in the air fer somebody. One night 
not long arter that when the moon was shinin’ so bright 
you wouldn’t know ef ’twas day or night ef you was t’ 
wake up sudden like, I was comin’ home from Mary’s 
when who sh’d I meet up with but Bill. I’d got ahead o’ 
him that night, an’ was feelin’ some smart. I‘ was goin’ 
t’ santer by him the way Sooner does when he runs onto 
a porcupine in the woods, when Bill he stopped squar’ in 
front_o’.me. , 

“See here,’ sez he, ‘I bin thinkin’ bout what you said 
t’ me "bout shootin’ at you, an’ I’m cur’ous t’ know what 
in thunderation y’ meant. We was purty good frjend 
onct, an’ you orter know me well nuff t’ know sech doin’ 
ain’t in my line. . What made you think ’twas me done 
the shootin’ ?’ 

“ ‘Waal,’ sez I, ‘I know ‘twarn’t like t’ do. sech 
low-down trick, sahow, a T woulds’t thought “twas 

you hasn't seid’ you was goin’ t’ do fer me.’ 
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aah never said no sech thing,’ sez he. ‘Who told you 
did?” r & 

“And then I told him *bout Peshtigo Sam, an’ we sot 
down an’ figured things out, afi’ come t’ the’ concloosion 
Peshtigo Sam done the shootin’ ‘hisself, an” was a wusser 
egg’n we'd thought he was, an’ no more use in ‘that camp 
than a rattlesnake’s be, an’ the sooner he was out of it 
the better it’d be fer all parties consarned. '' So we went 
down t’ his hang-out an’ routed him out o’ bed. 

“We didn’t waste no words with him, an’ we didn’t 
take no evidence, as the lawyers say. We lowed him till 





a 


daylight t’ git out, an’ the next mornin’ ef ’twarn’t fer- 


the gen’ral feelin’ o’ relief; you’d never a-knowed they'd 
ever bin sech a varmit as Peshtigo Sam on ’arth. 

“When Peshtigo Sam was out the way an’ the hull 
businéss settled, Bill’sez t’ me: ‘It’s plum foolish fer a 
couple o’ good friends like me ’n’ you onct was t’ let a 
woman come a-tween us,’ sez he. ‘Now I move we put 
the queschin ‘plain t* Mary, an’ make her choose one or 
pd t’other of us. We'll shake t’ see who gits the first 
show.’ 

“That sounded like good horse sense, an’ I sez, sez I, 
‘Now you’re talkin, Bill an’ I’m with you ef I lose,’ sez I. 
So we went over t’ the store an’ shook the dice, an’ I 
threw three fives an’ Bill he threw four aces an’ won the 
game. 

“Waal, we had a bracer, an’ then we went over t’ 
Mary’s, an’ I waited outside while ‘Bill went in an’ told 
Mary how things was, an’ put the queschin plain t’ her. 
Bimeby he come out, an’ he sez, sez he: ‘ ‘Lucky in dice, 
onlucky in love. It’s your turn now.’ 

“So I went in, an’ Mary saved me all the trouble o’ 
talkin’ by lightin’ in t’ me fer keeps fer not havin’ put the 
queschin’ afore, an’ saved ’er all this yere monkeyin’ 
‘round. I tell you wimmin’s queer. 

“Waal, m@ ’n’ Bill celebrated consid’able. Y’ see he 
had t’ drown his sorrow, an’ naterly I was the only one 
what had a right t’ help him drown it. TI ain’t never 
—_ much o’ anythin’ sence ’cept a nippy now an’ 
then. 

“That was a long time ago, an’ Mary’s bin boosin’ me 
more or less ever sence. You wouldn’t think the old 
woinan was a dern fine lookin’ gal onct, would you? 

“But whenever she riles me an’ I‘feel my dander gittin’ 
the best o’ me, I jest stop an’ think o’ thrée things. The 
fust is of the time she stuck the knife in that she-b’ar; an’ 
the second is the time she kissed me on her own hook 
tha: fust time when I was lyin’ with my head in her lap— 
I don’t rightly onderstand how she come t’ do it—an’ the 
third is, what I said afore, wimmin’s queer, an’ then I 
walk away an’ don’t say nuthin’. 

“Guess that was the most excitin’ time I ever had. I 
don’t mean the figh. with the she-b’ar. but my courtin’ o’ 
Mary. , My land, but I ain’t said nuthin’ ’bout that afore 


in, my hull life. Don’t know how I come t’ think ’bout - 


it now. 

“Waal, love is a all-fired funny business, an’ the wust 
of it is, y’ can’t tell when you’re goin’ t’ be took. Hit 
strikes you all of a heap when y’ ain’t lookin’ fer it, jest 
like buck fever.” Fayette Durtin, Jr. 


—-— 


My Grandmother’s Kitchen. 


Tue parlor is the grandest room in most modern houses. 
But my grandmother did not live in a-modern house. 

She lived in a very old-fashioned farmhouse, and in that 
hcuse the kitchen was, in my boyish estimation, by far 
the grandest room. i 

The parlors were usually closed and darkened, for 
only on great occasions were they used. But the kitchen 
was in use every day in the year, and it was always a 
pleasant room to be in. Everybody, even to the dog, en- 
joyed being in. it. 

How many delightful memories cluster around that old 
farmhouse kitchen, for I was the oldest grandchild, and I 
spent a good deal of time there as a petted guest. 

The most striking feature of the room—the one that I 
now remember with the liveliest pleasure—was the great 
fireplace. The wood that was burned in it was drawn into 
the room on a strong hand sled. The back log was often 
two feet in diameter, and sometimes it would last a whole 
week. The forestick was a large one, and it rested on 
two large iron fire dogs, or, as they are now called, and- 
irons. 

When this vast fireplace was well filled and burning 
brightly, as it always was upon a cold day in winter, it 
was a wonderful sight. It was in all its glory, however, at 
night, when the reflection of jts flames could be seen 
clearly through the windows opposite, dancing weirdly 
upon the snow banks, where, as the poets tell us, the 
witches were making their tea. 

On each side of the fireplace there was always to be 
seen an easy chair. One of these was occupied by a gray 
haired old man who walked with a long staff; the other 
was rocked easily to and fro by his aged wife, and they 
were the grandparents who made my boyhood very happy. 

These good old people both smoked pipes, and while 
I heartily disapprove of ‘the habit, it really was a pic- 
turesque and pleasing sight to see them so comfortably 
enjoying themselves and ‘to watch the smoke’ as it passed 
from their pipes into the ample fireplace and up the 
chimney. The fireplace had an old-fashioned neighbor, 
now never seen in a modern house. It was a’ brick oven 
which used to make me think of the fiery furnace into 
which Shadrach, Meschech and Abednego were cast. 

Out of this oven, so like the fiery furnace, there came 
many delicious things. Most delicious. of all, perhaps, 
were the baked beans and the golden Indian bread, whose 
equal I now never see. ; bat 

At one end of the kitchen there was a large cupboard, 


and over the cupboard there hung a relic of the Révolu- - 


tionary War, that, to my young eyes, had all ‘the sacred- 

ness of a household god. It was a flintlock musket that 

was called Old Copenhagen, and very proudly was it borne 

upon my shoulder when playing soldier with my school- 

— upon the turnpike in front of the district school- 
tISe. 

So much for the kitchen itself. A word as to the rooms 
that were above and below it may interest a generation 
that is living in. modern ‘houses. ' 

The cellar contained rare treasures for a boy. Never 
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were there such toothsome apples as the good seek-no- 
further, illiflower,, the Spitzenbexgythe Rhode Island 
greening and ‘the ‘goldén russet, called in boy parlance a - 
rusty coat. All these varie.ies, with some others of un- 
named excellence, were in the cellar in lavish abundance. 
But who comes? There is a rap at the door and it is a 
blustering wintry night. Two dogs—slim, hungry look- 
ing fellows—peer timidly in, and behind them there stands 


a tall Indian and behind him two squaws, the elder one 


carrying a papoose lashed to its board, which the mother 
soon stands: up by the wall, and the little Indian boy 
with his legs crossed and tied down to the board, looks 
ott in silent wonder at what he sees. 

They are Oneida Indians, and come from a settlement 
called Indian -Town, just back of the farm that has so 
many pleasant memeroes. ; 

“Sagola’ is the salutation uttered by our Indian callers, 
and that means “How do you do?” They have come in 
ostensibly to get warm, but really because they are thirsty. 

The old man who sits by the fireside knows just what 
they have come for, andthe boy, now an old man, who is 
writing this reminiscence, is sent down cellar -with a 
large. pitcher, which hé soon brings back filled with 
sparkling cider made from home grown apples. 

“Cider no hurt Indian,” was the comment of the drinker 
of the first glass, and more than one glass for each In- 
dian, except the papoose, disappeared before the copper 
colored guests, with silver brooches on their blankets 
were ready to go. es 

That old kitchen is a perfect treasure house of precious 
memories. Never did Santa Claus have a grander 
chimney to come down than the one at whose fireplace 
side I hung my stockings, and they were always well filled. 

Thanksgiving Day was a notable one at the farmhouse, 
A goodly company used on such occasions to sit around 
the kitchen table, for there was no dining room in that 
house. The Thanksgiving guests were the children and 
the grandchildren of the aged couple who built the house 
when the country was new. 

- The turkey was roasted in a tin oven before the fire- 
place. The potatoes were baked ina kettle that stood upon 
a pile of live coals, and coals of fire were also. heaped upon 
its cover, and memory insists that such baked potatoes 
have never been tasted since. F 

There was no coffee mill in the old farmhouse. The 
coffee was pounded in an iron mortar with an iron pestle, 
and the clink of that pestle was sweet music to my ear, as 
I used to hear it when in bed in the chamber over the 
kitchen. It is easy to revive the memory of those far off 
years, but most of those who used to sit round that 
Thanksgiving table have long since passed away, and they 
are now waiting for me to come and join them. 

The boy of to-day little realizes what he is losing if he 


‘never lives in a farmhouse built and furnished before 


modern improvements were known. 

The farmhouse of to-day lacks a certain charm that 
makes. the memory of the dear old-fashioned one so de- 
lightful. Of all the memories that cluster around the 
dear old place, those that have the great fireplace for 
their center are the sweetest and the dearest. 

There cafi be no home in the highest sense of the 
term unless.in one room there shall be a fireplace where 
wood can be burned and where in the solemn nights of 
winter “each separate dying ember” may cast the outlines 
of its shadowy ghost upon the floor. 

Could Poe ever have written “The Raven” if he had 
never sat before an old-fashioned fireplace? Believe it 
who will—I cannot. Ecsert L. BANGs. 


How We Got Our Gun-Rack. 


A Christmas Day’s Hunt in the Northern Pine Woods. 


I tivep with the famous hunter, Old Dan, in his cabin 
in the woods for a little over three years, and in all that. 
time did not enjoy nor greatly desire any other com- 
panionship. We never had any occasion to become lonely, 
and time never hung heavily on our hands. 

On a ledge of rock at the very margin of the lake, where 
a lucky line may be dropped from the open window into 
the water below, Dan has a good warm log cabin, 12 feet 
by 24, with a clapboard roof, puncheon floor, puncheon 
door and a puncheon shutter to an unglazed window. 
In the way of furniture were a puncheon table. punheon 
chairs and a puncheon bedstead, the latter nailed securely 
to the wall in a corner. 

In the center. of the south side of the house is a huge 
stone fireplace, capable of heating the room to an un- 
comfortable degree even in the coldest weather. and which 
discharges the greater part of the smoke via the chimney. 
The cabin has also a full complement of arms, ammuni- 
tion, traps and tackle, and is situated in the midst of a 
broad stretch of country, which for the abundance and 
variety of its game would delight the heart of any true 
hunter. An ardent lover of the chase, I found hére ample 
means and abundant opportunity to indulge the pro- 
pensity, and those three years are among the happiest of 
my recollection. : 

It is reasonable to believe that in that time we had some 
exciting experiences, as well as some amusing ones. I 
will endeavor to relate one that partakes a little of the 
nature of both. On the wall a splendid set of antlers 
serve us admirably for a gun rack, from which hangs a 
motley atray of belts, sheaths, ‘slings, flasks and various 
other articles ofa hunter’s paraphernalia. I will relate 
the stoty of the particular chase of which our gun rack 
is thé treasured souvenir. ; 

It was Christmas Eve, and sitting before the fire enjoy- 
ing a restful pipe after a hard day’s tramp, Dan*and I 
were discussing plans for the morrow’s sport; but I must 
introduce old Dan to you, for he is a type of manhood 
once prevalent enough, but now seldom met with in these 
modern times—a backwoodsman by birth. a sportsman by 
instinct, and a hunter by profession. Br shouldered 
and muscular, lie stands 6 feet 2 inches, a perfect’ speci-: 
men of physical manhood, combining great strength an 
endurance with remarkable activity and ease of motion. > 
His dark hair, slightly sprinkled with gray, hangs low 
upon his shoulders, and his short, sandy beard, forever 
innocent Of razor, covers a broad, square chin and strong’ 
jaws, betokenitig strength of character and tenacity 





purpose. His forehead, broad, high and full, denotes a 
high orderof intelligence. while the whole countenance 
isluminated by a pair of kindly deep blue eyes, strongly 
inclined to twinkle; a face which, taken .al.ogether, is a 
perfect proof sheet of honesty and good nature. A man 
to know whom is a pleasure and whose f.iend:hip is a pos- 
session well worth treasuring. Imagine such a man as I 
have described, fifty-six years old, and add the unmis- 
takable air of rugged hardihood inseparable from the 
ae oy hunter, and you have my cherished friend, old 

ag: Doggett, to a dot. 

It was Chris:mas Eve, as I said before, and we were 
planning our/Christmas hunt, not) that it was likely to 
differ in any essential particulars from the sport of any 
other day, but its being Christmas added: zest to our: p!ans 
and contributed noveliy to an occasion that. otherwise 
would be commonplace. f 

“What d’ye say, Kid,” said Dan, who persistently calls 
me Kid in spite of my thirty years of life in the world 
in gerieral, and nine years of roughing it in the woods in 
particular. “‘What d’ye say we go to the Long Thicket 
fust thing in the mornin’ and see if we can’t list a deer 
outen the bushes?” 

“T am agreed,” said I. 

“And let’s take only the rifles and leave the small fry 
alone-for one day!” 

“Which means, I: suppose, that you would prefer that 
I leave the shotgun on the rack. I am agreed to that 
also, but I wish you would make friends with that gun 
when you know it has saved to our stock many a good 
pelt, and brought to our store many a dainty. meal.” 

“All true, Kid, all true! I’ve got nothin’ partickler 
ag’in the piece itself, but to me it’s mighty cur‘ous that 
when a feller wants to bag a wee little bit of ‘a critter that 
wouldn’t hurt him nohow, he must go a-broadcastin’ lead 
all. over creation, but when it comes to. bringin’ duwin a 
b’ar or a buck that’s liable to chaw him up or tramp his 
daylights out, if hit is not killed, he'll risks findin’ the 
right with a single ball. It may be all righ:, but to me 
it’s a mighty queer idee, and I don’t take to it nahow.” 

I saw it was useless to argue the point wth-hiin, so I 
said no more about it. He had a deep and lasting aver- 
sion for a shotgun, though his speech now had. been 
‘ prompted as much by his love for his rifle as by his dislike 
for the other arm. 

“Well, Dan,” said I, “you will. of course, take your 
.44, but I shall take my .32, though I suppose you would 
not advise me to do that either.” 

“No. Kid, I wouldn’t. It seems to me too much like a 
plaything, but, of course, if ye think it will stand any 
show at.all ag’in Old Chet [his pet name for his favorite] 
I reckon I ort to stand it if ye kin yerself.” 

We were up betimes next morning and afoot just as 
the first gray streaks of dawn were quivering on the. east- 
ern horizon. The wéather was cold but still, and the 
snow’ lay a foot and a half deep under a crust that carried 
a man nicely and made walking easy, but through which 
the hoofs of a running deer would drive lke sharpened 
stakes. During the night there had been a light fail of 
snow which, when the sun had risen, glittered in the 
frosty light like a myriad of diamonds. 

The Long Thicket, toward which we bent our steps. was 
so called because of the fac: that, while it was five or 
six miles long, it was comparatively narrow. It was 
threaded by a creek, a considerable stream. now like the 
lake hard frozen and covered only by the light snowfall 
of the previous night. Discussing the probab lity of our 
jumping a deer, and the evident trouble it would have 
in making headway in the snow, we came at length to the 
edge of the thicket. 

Here Dan handed his gun to me and dexterously 
climbed to the top of a tall tamarack to take observation 
of the thicket from that point of vantage. This ‘maneuver 
he repeated at intervals of perhaps a quarter of a mile. 
Dan’s hearing is slightly impaired but this circumstance 
has added to the keenness of his vision until his s ght is 
truly rémarkable. 

At last, after four or five climbs, his quest was re- 
warded, and he came down the tree, swinging from limb 
to limb with the agility of a trained athlete, his honest 
face aglow with delighted enthusiasm. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“A buck, Kid; as fine a chap as ever peeled a saplin’! 
He’s got the finest headpiece I ever see. A ten-spiker as 
shore as guns. He’s straight out there. just a good 
shot off, a-pickin’ his way along as orderly as a deacon 
in new shoes a-goin’ to meetin’, but the bushes h des the 
critter too much to risk a shot at him. Do ye go about 300 
yards below and I'll go to the same above him, and we'll 
see if we'can’t head him fer the open.” Saying which 
he strode off over ‘the snow almost as silently as a 
shadow, while I skirted the thicket in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

‘Arriving at a point where I thought the thicket might 
be ‘entered without prematurely frightening the buck I 
penetrated the swamp for a distance of about 300 yards 
and then turned in the direction of the quarry. Presently 
a commotion in front and a tossing upward of the snow 
from the bushes told me that the game was up and going. 
I'saw that he was headed for the open and sent a bullet 
after him to encourage him on the way, which was imme- 

’ diately followed by one from Dan’s gun. neither of 
which had any other effect, however, than to send him out 
of the thicket at’a lively rate. We followed a: swiftly 
as the dense undergrowth would permit. and gained the 
open just in time to see a badly frightened deer lunging 
desperately through rasping snow crust as he disappeared 
over @ hill in thé direction of the creek. 

“Come on, Kid,” cried Dan. “He’s makin’ fer the 
creek. He'll more’n likely foller the ice and cross to 
Tamarack Swamp on t’other side of the lake. Let's scoot 
fer the pond and mebby we'll git to-shy lead ath im as he 
crosses on the ice. Come on!” And away he went. 

«~~ Straight-over.the snow from where we were the dis- 
tanée to the lake did not exceed a mile and a quar‘er, 
while. to.follow the creek as the buck evidently intended 
on account of the annoying crust was more than twice as 
af. : , 

THe ‘sight of the splendid animal, a veritable king of 
his kind, as we had we 0 plonging ee os snow, 
a perfect. specimen of frightened royalty, and. the pros- 
pect of a favorable shot, were sufficient to send us toward 
. 7 ew we 
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the lake at our best possible pace, in spite of the ludi- 
crous tumbles we took whenever. the crust gave way, as it 
frequently did. “yor 

Breaking through the fringe of bushes that skirted the 
lake, we saw, at the distance of about 500 yards, the buck 
ranning as only a frightened deer can run. 

“There, Kid,” said Dan with rifle already to shoulder, 
“ts a picter fer a painter.” And truly he was right. The 
deer running like the wind, seeming scarcely to touch the 
ice, the fleecy cloud of feathery snow tossed up by the 
flying feet, the splendid antlers laid well back and the 
jets of steam shooting out with piston-like regularity from 
the lifted muzzle, combined to form a picture worthy of 
an artist’s pencil. 

“A picter fer a painter, but I'll hev to spile it,” and the 
crack of his rifle rang out over the ice and awakened a 
thousand echoes in the surrounding hills. 

We saw the snow tossed up in a little puff behind and 
beyond the deer, which was running quartering from 
us. Another shot, higher elevated and better lined, im- 
mediately followed, and with better result, for the deer 
dropped as though struck by lightning. Carried forward 
by its impetuous speed, it slid along the smooth surface 
of the ice like a toboggan, and seemed to slide right up 
on to its feet again, for it regained its footing without 
perceptably checking its flight, and made off across the 
lake with apparently the same speed as before. Dan 
lowered his rifle and looked after the fleeing deer in 
silence, a satisfied smile playing about his mouth and a 
merry twinkle in his eye. 

“What's the matter with you?” I cried in astonish- 
ment. “Why don’t you give him another?” 

“Fer the same reason that ye don’t try a pop at him, 
Kiddy, with yer popgun. ’Tain’t no use.’ 

“My gun won't reach him, I know, but yours will,” I 
answered. , 

“In course it will. It did just reach him, didn’t it? 
But ’tain’t no use, as I said afore, I warrant you he’ll 
leave a red trail behind him and will stop as soon as he 
finds a good place to hide in the swamp yonder. It ain’t 
a good idee to waste lead on a onsartenty when ye kin 
save it fer a shore thing. We'll find him mighty sick 
dreckly, and git him easy. If ye hed fetched yer rifle 
instead of that pea shooter, ye might hev hed the fun of 
pumpin’ lead arter him with some show fer bringin’ him 
down. As it is, I doubt if ye’ll git a crack at anything 
to-day.” 

We found the “red trail’ sure enough, and followed 
more at our leisure, sure that as Dan had said, we would 
find him hidden in the swamp somewhere. We were not 
prepared to find him so soon, however, for just as we 
were entering the thicket, beside a fallen tree, the top 
of which lay among the undergrowth, the maddened buck, 
with a roar half bellow and half snort, charged out of the 
bushes beside the trail and tossed old Dan, who was 
slightly in advance, headlong into the fallen treetops, and 
his gun 10 feet away into the snow. I lost no time in get- 
ting behind a convenient tree, while Dan, with wonderful 
celerity, rolled up against the body of the tree under the 
protecting limbs. he wounded animal had eyes for 
Dan alone, and bent all its energies in its maddened frenzy 
to reach its prostrate foe with hoof or horn. In spite of 
its efforts he was beyond its reach, for he cuddled up to 
that log like a sick kitten to a warm jamb. Seeing that 
he was in no immediate danger, I had to smile at his 
ludicrous position. He evidently appreciated it also, for 
he called out to me, “Well, Kid, this is one on me, ain’t it? 
Onto me big!” 

“If you will just roll a little further out,” said I, “there 
will be one on you as large as life.” 

“Ex-cuse me! This ain’t no rosy bower, not by a long 
shot, but I wouldn’t swap it right now fer a house in 
town. Don’t git excited now, but aim true and touch him 
in the right spot, but don’t spile his topknot, whatever 
you do.” 

The furious antics of the beast as it tried to wreak 
vengeance on its fallen enemy made deadly aim difficult 
for me as well as dangerous for Dan. Presently, however, 
the opportunity for which I had been waiting presented 
itself, when I caught the buck under the ear and sent a 
bullet through his head. I cut his throat, and when there 
was no longer any danger from the knife-like horns, as 
they struck out savagely in the death struggle, poor old 
Dan ingloriously crawled out of his burrow in the snow, 
the most chagrined and absolutely crestfallen man in the 
whole world. 

We soon had the deer quartered, and having hung up 
the carcass to keep it out of the snow, we carried 
home the hide and head (the latter better to remove the 
horns) and returned with a hand sled to bring home the 
rest. 

That night, the guns having been cleaned and supper 
over, as we again sat before the fire enjoying an even- 
ing smoke, Dan broke a long silence by the first reference 
he had made to the occurrence of the morning, saying, as 
he thoughtfully knocked the ashes from his pipe: 

“Well, Kiddy, ye put it onto me to-day. Ye did, by 
Gravy! Ye drawed it all over me and put me under eyer- 
lastin’ obligations besides. Fer a gun that’ll reach out a 
long way and find a warm place inside a live pelt, as out 
there on the ice to-day, for instance, give me Old Chet, as 
has the heft and carries a ball as gits there; but fer clost 
shootin’ in the brush that ’ere popgun of yern ain’t no 
slouch, and that’s a fact.” . 

The mischievous twinkle that I caught in Dan's eye, to- 
gether with my lively recollection of the event of the 
morning, were too much for me, and the laugh that would 
no longer be restrained broke out in spite of me,. A laugh 
in which I am happy to say old Dan joined with all the 
heartiness of his honest nature. and we roared. until the 
smoke-stained cabin rafters rang again. 
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Take inventory of the good things in this issue’ 
of Forest anp Stezam. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come neat 
week. Was there ever in all the world «more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen's reading? 
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Out of Comitission. 


As Told by the Yawl. 
BY N. N. WEST. y 

“Wet, I call it rocky,” said the Racing Machine, “to 
be sweltering here under my winter canvas coat while 
that foel owner of mine is sing a ball round the side 
of a hill somewhere in the country. I wish I had the in- 
ventor of golf aboard you, you old lead mine,” continued 
the freak, addressing the Cutter, “in one hundred fathoms 
with a hole in your garboards. Our friend Davy would 
make it squally for him for keeping so many of us sweat- 
ing out here on land.” : y 

The Cutter overlooked the comment on its personality 
and sighed as it watched a knockabout beating about the 
harbor. “I wish I was out there to get a good drink of 
salt water. It’s funny men never drink it when we all 
know it’s the most refreshing thing. “Three fingers’ in a 

lass—bah! Three fathoms in the Sound is what I want. 
f remember when I was launched they broke a bottle of 
champagne on my bow and I felt horrid sticky till I stuck 
my bowsprit in a big sea and threw the spray over my 


“Champagne isn’t so bad,” said the Cat. “They used to 
have me carry so much cruising they’d take out half my 
ballast. Ah, those were good old times when the ‘Triple 
Alliance,’ as they. were known at the club, used to take 
their vacation. The people around the harbors never 
wanted us to stay over two nights for fear we'd spoil the 
anchorage with the bottles thrown overboard.” 

“A blooming nice time you must have had of it when a 
storm came up! There’s where I was in my glory,” said 
the Cutter. 

“When a storm came up,” replied the Cat, “we were 
generally in a good sheltered harbor with the captain and 
crew teaching each other new drinks, while you ‘in your 

lory’ were looking round for a harbor deep enough to 

oat a man-o’-war.” : 

“Well, if there wasn’t one round I'd be laid to, and it 
was comfortable to know I could outride anything.” 

“Nice comfort,” said the Cat. “With not a dry thing 
aboard an¢ you rolling like a tenor’s R’s so nothing could 
be cooked or even coffee made, your hatches all battened 
down, the cabin as close as two lovers. the dishes playing 
tag in the galley, the cushions trying experiments in aerial 
navigation in the cabin, and, getting discouraged. finally 
settling in a pool of water on the floor. Maybe that’s your 
idea of comfort, but it wasn’t that of the ‘Triple Alli- 
ance oF 


“I didn’t say it was comfortable.” 

“Yes you did, too,” said the Half-Rater, who always 
tried to take up an argument on the winning side. 

“Well, I didn’t mean. it that way,” continued the 
Cutter, “but it was glorious.” 

“Glorious,” snipped the Cat. ‘Did you ever drink mint 
juleps? Glorious! Don’t split tacks with me.” 

“You don’t either know which tack you’re on,” said the 
Racing Machine. “I tell you there’s nothing like the end 
of a good race when it’s been nip and tuck, till finally 
you’ve worked up a little to win’ard and cross. the line 
with the rest a few seconds behind, and the skipper gets a 
cup he keeps on the sideboard and always shows it off to 
his friends with, “That’s the mug I got when we beat the 
Freaksome over a twenty-five-mile course in a thirty-knot 
wind.’ I'd give my Tobin bronze to be in commission 
again.” 

“Much your skipper is showing off now the cups you 
brought home. It’s golf cups he’s displaying, with. “That's 
what I got when I beat Hootmon Potter thréé: up and two 
to play !’ twitted the Half-Rater. 

“Never mind, I’ll show ’em my. stern again when this 
craze is over,” said the Racing Machine. 

“Like mud flats you will!” said the Cutter. “You're 
five minutes slower than this year’s machines, and two 
years from now you'll be pointed out for a mistaken idea ; 
they'll put you out on some front lawn and grow flowers 
in you—that’s what you’re coming to.” 

“Well, I’d rather do that than end up in a junk shop, the 
way you'll do,” retorted the freak. “Your lead will be 
meted up into water pipes for the rats to gnaw in summer 
and the ice to burst in winter, and your sails will be 
made up into part of a tent for a second differential 
circus, and the deadheads’ll cut holes in ’em to see the 
show. Pleasant.prospect, eh?” 

“It is perfectly evident,” said the Half-Rater, speaking 
with a pompous air, “that the sea is going to the rocks 
and mud flats, and I don’t know what’s coming to.us all.” 

“Behold the infant at the wheel,” lau the Cat. 
“How’s that for philosophy? Shut up, Halfy. By my cen- 
terboard. you make me like a landlubber when the 
ship is rolling.” 

“Well, I guess I’m on the starboard tack anyway,” re- 
plied the little boat, considerably excited, for nothing 
teased it so much as to be laughed at when in its own 
se it was discussing weighty affairs of the sea. “And 
if you don’t believe it, what’s the Yawl doing out here in 
August when he used to be in commission eight months 
of the year?” 

“Tl the Yawl’s got a story. Let’s have it,” said the 

t 


ybe I could spin a yarn,” admitted the single- 
hander, “but it’s rather long.” 

“Ni mind,” said the Racing Machine; “‘it’s two bells 
yet to striking colors and we haven't ing to do.” 


i one 
winter morning i 3 a sleepy old 
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work by a carpenter's bench near the window, and after- 
ward I found out he was dressing down my spars. Up 
the wall was a model of a little boat, and I ht it 
s the prettiest thing I had ever seen. It had a clipper 
bow and a moderately overhanging stern, with the fore- 
foot considerably cut away for those times, but with 
enough left so it could have been laid to easily in a 
sea. It was.a keel boat with a good deal of draft, and had 
a big piece of outside ballast. As I looked myself over I 
saw it was a model of myself, and I was glad I was going 
to be good looking, and with the easy lines and the amount 
of ballast I was sure I’d not be slow, and that I wouldn't 
be knocked down by every puff of wind. 

“Presently the door of the shop opened and a young 
man culeteh with a cheery ‘Good morning, captain.’ He 
was tall and sinewy looking, and when he walked across 
the floor it didn’t jar and creak the way it does with an 
old woman. He looked as if he could reef a mainsail 
single handed in a squall, and I was glad to hear the 
old man address him as ‘skipper,’ for then I knew he was 
going to own me, and I knew he wouldn’t do his sailing on 
a club house piazza. By and by I found he had designed 
me himself, and though not wishing to be conceited, I 
think I’ve shown credit to us both. 

“Every Sunday morning the skipper would come down 
to the p to see how I was getting along, and to talk 
over details with: the old. man, and afterward the latter 
would spin yarns. He'd been on a coaster a good many 
byt and had made some longer voyages, or at least so 

claimed, and had had most wonderful experiences. He 
used to quite scare me with some of his tales, and I was 
sure I'd be crushed by a mountain wave or swallowed by 
a sea serpent before the summer was over. 

“Sometimes a friend would come with the skipper to 
take a look at me. There was one man I never liked. He 
always talked about a fellow not having time for sailing 
and it was too much work anyway. A launch was what he 
liked, so you could always sure of getting home and 
weren't wearing yourself out by pulling beastly ropes all 
day. Then he used to make disagreeable remarks. about 
my appearance. He thought I had too much freeboard 
to look well and too much draft to be convenient. But my 
rig was what he criticised most. ‘I can’t understand why 
you chose a yawl, the slowest, ugliest rig ever conceived.’ 
“Yes, and the safest, handiest, most seaworthy rig,’ the 
skipper would reply. The man had good reason to re- 
member this one day—but I’m getting ahead of my story. 

“It was with great interest I wa‘ched the work on my 
cabin fittings, and the more that was done the more | 
felt I was intended for good long cruises. A generous 
ice box was built in foreward on the port side, aft of the 
chain locker and opposite to a dish locker; just aft of the 
mast step was a place for an oil steve. On each side was 
a bunk. and under each were water tanks. At the aft end 
of the cabin on one side was a clothes locker and on the 
other a writing desk with book shelf above and drawers 
below for sextant and other instruments. Above the desk 
swung the cabin lamp. Under the cockpit floor was a big 
stowage space, and under the deck on each side of the 
cockpit were two compartments for stowing side lights. 
oil, swabs and all such stuff one doesn’t want in the 
cabin. I was so pleased with myself I could hardly wait 
for the time to come when I was to be launched, and when 
I slid down the ways into the water I wouldn’t have 
changed places with a Cup defender. 

“Every Saturday that summer we'd start off with a 
supply of good things aboard to be gone till Monday morn- 
ing, and we got to know every inch of the Sound for 
fifty miles. Then later in the summer we took a two 
weeks’ cruise. I suited my master to a belaying pin, and 
we studied each other’s likes so we always worked to- 
gether. There were some little tricks I always liked to 
play when there was a friend out with us. When he’d try 
to trim the main sheet I’d give a little lurch, and if he 
wasn’t careful he’d lose more than he’d pulled in. Then 


‘ the skipper, holding the tiller in one hand, would take the 


sheet in the other and give it a haul just as I’d luff a 
bit, and tt would come in the yard and be belayed 
before the friend would get his balance for my new point 
of heeling. It always made me laugh till the water would 
gurgle round my bow. Or if we were running before the 
wind in a seaway and the friend had the stick, I’d yaw 
all round till I’d nearly jibe. Then my master would take 
me’ in charge and I’d settle down and run as true as 
George Washington. 

“The summer passed quickly, but we kept on sailing 
late into the autumn, when we often went after ducks. We 
were out in some pretty heavy blows, but I had found 
that these didn’t bother us, and soon got over being 
afraid of being crushed by a mountain sea or swallowed by 
a sea serpent. 

“The next summer started in just the same, but one 
Saturday afternoon while I was waiting for the skipper | 
caught sight of him sitting on the club house piazza talk- 
ing to a girl. We didn’t take our weekly trip that tinfe, for 
he stayed to the dance at the club house, and as the sum- 
mer wore on our trips grew less and less often, and in- 
stead the girl would go out sailing with us just for an 
afternoon. I wouldn’t have known on t occasions that 
my master was at the stick. He'd seem to forget mc 
altogether and would let me up into the wind till I'd 
have to shake all my sails to draw his attention. Then 
he'd let me off till I'd be sailing a couple of points further 
off the wind than necessary, and it would make me mad 
to see other boats outpointing me that I used to go tw 
win’ard of every time. . The girl would laugh and. say 
she’d been told he was one of best sailors in the 
club, but if that was so if didn’t speak well for the other 
she could sail better than that herself. 


i and never miss it. ; 

“T couldn’t make out what had come over my master. 
? was anchored near me 

what the matter was. 


po ar gr ved I thought he’d wear out his cable before he 
down enough to remark that when I was as old as 
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T used to’ be glad when the girl would-go on the 

sail, but I-soon found this 
was no fun; for the © would be so melancholy ‘he 
wouldn’t pay me any attention, and would often lay me to 
and stretch out in the cockpit and smoke and sigh like a 
rising wind. - 

“One hot night there was a dance at the club house, and 
after a while my master came down on the wharf with the 
g'rl. I tried to hear what they said to find out what she 
had done to make him so different, but they talked so 
low I could. only catch a word now and then. He was 
very close to her, and he seemed unusually nervous and 
queer. Then, as if in answer-to something he'd asked, I 
heard her say something like ‘I didn’t suppose you cared 
so much.’ He straightened up without another word and 
they both got up and started for the club house. But 
just then the launch owner joined them, saying to the 

is “Pve been looking all over for you. My dance, I 

ieve.’ 

“ ‘Se it is,’ she answered. ‘It was so hot we came down 
-here for a minute and must have stayed longer than I 
thought.’ 

“She went back to the club house with him, and my 
master stood still with his hands clinched and breathing 
hard. A storm was coming up from the west, and by a 
flash of lightning I saw a white set expression on 
his face. 

“In another moment he was aboard me and soon had 
up the sails, and we began to work out of the harbor with 
the light breeze that preceded the storm. I saw it com- 
ing, and knew we ought to reef, so I heeled a bit to call 
his attention, but he never moved. It was coming up 
fast, and looked wicked. I braced myself for it and set 
my planks -close together, as a man sets his teeth in a su- 
preme effort. Then it struck us all. of a sudden and 
knocked. me own till the water poured into the cock- 
pit, and I was afraid he’d go overboard. But I managed 
to square away and in a moment we were tearing before it 
as I'd never gone before, and only once since. I thought 
my mast would go, and -I don’t know what I’d have done 
if I hadn’t managed to break the peak halyard and ease 
the pressure a bit, for he sat at the tiller like a dead man, 
scarcely helping me at all. 

“The water was whipped up into whitecaps in a min- 
ute, a great. whirling, seething.mass that flew all over us 
and, pounded and shook me so my seams would have 
started if I’d. been an ordinary boat.. In a flash of light- 
ning I saw a coaster almost dead ahead laid to before it, 
and we tore past, missing it by not two fathoms. 

“The storm gradually blew over and the wind died 
down almost flat, Then morning came and we put into a 
harbor, where my master left me. I was dreadfully wor- 
ried about what he might do, but felt if he would only 
go off fer a good long cruise we’d manage to live the 
trouble down somehow. I kept. watching for him all 
day, and I can realize now the terrible anxiety and sus- 
pense of the wife waiting for her husband’s uncertain re- 
turn. I never felt such relief as when I saw him come 
down to the landing that evening. He came aboard and 
tumbled into one of the bunks and slept heavily, for he 
was worn out by the night before. ; , 

“He spent the next morning bringing supplies out in the 
dinghy and stowing them away, and then I felt it would 
be all right. for we were going on the long cruise. Then 
life began for me again. He never used to be much for 
reefing, but the way he cracked on now was a caution 
to my rigging. We'd go ripping along under all working 
sail when even the coasters were reefing, and I was sorely 
put to it to stand the strain, but I felt I mustn’t give up 
if he was. to be saved, and I would have gone onto the 
rocks to do that. 

“We went outside Block Island and round Cape Cod 
and came back outside Long Island. I was glad when 
winter came, for it had been a hard season for me, and I 
needed a rest. 

“I was gone over thoroughly the next spring, and felt 
as well as ever, but my master had had a harder time 
than I, and I found him very different. He was quieter 
and didn’t have the tireless energy, and was slower in 
handling me. I missed his cheery laugh and he never 
whistled up a breeze the way he used to. But we did lots 
of sailng, and though I felt very badly about his changed 
—- I couldn’t help feeling glad that now I had no 
rival. 


“The season ended and things were just the same the 
next summer. I had hoped he would get over being so 
melancholy, for it didn’t seem fair for me to be having 
such a good time when he was so unhappy. 

“He took his vacation rather late that year, so it 
brought our long cruise into the autumn. On our re- 
turn a heavy rain came up which cleared off early one 
morning with the wind from the north and the sun shining 
its brightest. But we knew the signs well enough to 
know it would blow a gale later in the day. He'd got 
over wanting to smash through a so we lay 
comfortably at anchor for the day. Shortly after break- 
fast, when it was still pleasant, I saw that detestable 
launch going out, and I was glad, for I knew the man 
would get enough of it before the day was over. As they 
passed I saw the girl and her mother were aboard and 
that worried me. I knew if the skipper saw them he'd 
realize the danger and g out cracking on everything 
to keep as near as possible, and I tried to attract his at- 
tention, but he was busy below writing up the log and 
never noticed. 

“The wind soon began to freshen, and I got so uneasy 
I rolled a good deal at anchor. There was an island a 
considerable distance out from the harbor, and to the 
south of it, so I could -get a good view of the surf break- 
ing on its win’ard side, and it wasn’t reassuring. I can 
tel pow The wind kept blowing harder all day, and 
by the afternoon there was the wickedest sea running 
I'd ever seen in the Sound. I kept thinking of the launch 


is! idently 
der its lee, but the launch’ was making bad 


the breakers, though the chances were they'd be swampe’ 
before. that... - ; 

“I gave a great jerk at my cable that brought my 
master on deck in a hurry. He took in the situation at 
a glance, and though at that distance he could not have 


‘told who was aboard, he sent up the jib and jigger with a 


rush. He didn’t stop to weigh anchor, but cut the cable 
with one blow from the hatchet. As we got under way he 
added the reefed mainsail. It was more than we ought to 
have carried, but it was a race for life, and we had to 
take chances. The weather rigging was stretched as tight 
as a harp string, and the wind played through it with a 
wild discordant music. Never will I forget that race. It 
was no mere silver cup we were trying for. As we got 
near enough for my master to make out those aboard, a 
groan escaped his tight shut teeth and he braced him- 
self a little firmer and grasped the tiller a little tighter. 
But even in those terrible moments of suspense a thrill 
of sweet revenge ran through my timbers. Never again 
would that man think I had too much freeboard, as the 
waves dashed high over my decks. Never again would 
the staunch yawl rig look homely. Never again, if he 
should live till those very rocks we were all too fast ap- 
poaching were worn away, would he see such beauty in a 
boat as when I alone stood between him and death. 

“He was so scared that when we had nearly reached 
them he jumped overboard, and leaving the others struck 
out for us. For the first time in my life I heard my 
master curse. Luck was with the coward, however, and 
he caught the bobstay and managed to climb aboard and 
crawled aft, a pitiable, miserable object, but my master 
never looked at him. 

“We ran up as close as we dared and then heaved a 
line across the launch. The engineer, who was the only 
man on board, kept his head and caught the line. We 
made our end fast to a life preserver and a cable to that. 
The engineer soon had the life preserver made fast to the 
girl’s mother, and my master hauled her over and aboard 
in a hurry. We were now so close to the launch that we 
were in great danger of being stove in, and the wind and 
tide were taking us to the breakers fast. There was not 
a second to lose. My master braced himself with one 
arm round the mizzen stay and called to the girl to jump 
and he’d catch her. Her face was very white, but she 
was perfectly cool, and chose her time just right as the 
launch rose a little above us. The engineer jumped at the 
same time and caught the mainstay. My main boom 
was banging from side to side like a battering ram, and 
just as my master got the girl safely aboard it struck 
him a tremendous blow on his arm, which dropped use- 
less and limp at his side. I knew it was broken, but the 
look the girl gave him went a long ways toward mend- 
ing it. She said she must go below to look after her 
mother, who had gone down to the cabin, but I think 
she wanted to stay with him. 

“The hardest part was yet to come in beating off that 
lee shore, but my master would not give up the tiller in 
spite of his broken arm, for he knew he could do more 
with me than any one else. It was the fight of my life, 
and never had life seemed so worth fighting for before. 
Althougl I put my whole keel and sail in it, or as a man 
would say, my whole body and scul, it seemed of no 
avail. Never had I felt such a dizzy lightness in my 
keel, which made it impossible to stand up. Never had 
water in the cockpit seemed to weigh me down so. Never 
had it been so hard to rise to a breaking wave. My master 
and I had been through heavy blows before and had had 
some close calls, as when we nearly ran down the coaster 
in the thunder squall, but as I looked back on it all it 
seemed like half-rater play to this. 

“There is an awfulness about the breakers that is pecu- 
liar. It is more than the fear of death. Perhaps it is 
some such feeling as a man must have when his scanty 
foothold on the side of a precipice begins to give way. 

“Nearer and nearer we drew toward that fatal line, and 
my master watching it, with the lines growing deeper on 
his face, ordered the engineer to stand by to open the 
hatchway to let those in the cabin out if it came to the 
worst. 

“When we had scarcely 20 feet to go to clear the point 
of the island we were just on the line of the breakers. 
As we fell in the trough of the second of three big waves 
it looked as if all was up, for it broke just under our 
lee, and the engineer threw back the hatchway and cabin 
doors. But at the same moment I was rising on the next 
wave, and before he gave his warning shout I. caught the 
full force of the wind and with a last supreme effort 
forged ahead and cleared the point as the wave broke all 
froth and white astern. The engineer’s cry of danger 
was turned into a loud cheer, but my master sank back 
wearily, saying “Take the stick and keep her before it.’ 

“We made the next harbor a few miles further down. 
There were some friends of the girl’s staying there, who, 
of course, had them all stay at their house, and couldn’t 
do enough for them, and had a doctor for my master. 
But the launch owner took the first train for the city. 

“The doctor looked very grave when he saw my 
master’s arm, and was not sure that he could save it, and 
as a fever set in my master became delirious, said he 
ought to have a nurse. But the girl wouldn’t hear of 
this, and insisted on taking care of him herself. It was 
wonderful to see how quickly he recovered, and the doc- 
tor took great credit to himself; but I am older than I 
was and understand things better, and I know that the 
cure was. not due to the doctor at all.” 

“That’s bully!” said the Cat as the Yawl stopped speak- 
ing. “It beats anything the ‘Triple Alliance’ ever did.” 

“And it was a bigger prize than I ever won,” said the 
Racing Machine. 

“By my keel!” put in the Cutter, “it was nobly done; 
better than anything I can boast of, though I’ve had ex- 
periences too.” 

“I don’t think much of your master,” remarked the 
Half-Rater. “After all you had done for him he ought 
to keep you in commission.” 

“Well,” continued the Yawl, “he couldn’t sail any more 
that season, and I’m rather small to have a girl out 
cruising, so this year they're sailing a schooner.” 


The Fontsr awp Srzeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
‘Correspondence intended for publication: should reach us at the: 
latest by Monday and as mych ¢arlier as practicable, 


One Say and Another. 


FORT RICHMOND, Dec. 10.—Eanor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Dec. 8 you publish a story by Frank 
Moonan, of New York city, which assumes an air of old 
friendship and acquaintance with our litttle Isle of Staten. 
This. story came under my eyes, in the course of my 
weekly reading, and I deem its notice worth while for 
the sake of the good name and fame of our island and 
the soprtsmen dwelling thereon. ~ 

Imprimis, I want to qualify as an expert. I have hunted 
over Staten Island for more than fifteen years, and its 
rocks and rills and vales and hills are my old familiars. 
The strip of beach Mr. Moonan speaks of I know well, 
and if the kind faced old chap of whom he speaks 50 
poetically is one of the twain I have in mind who lived 
on that strip of beach at the time of Mr. Moonan’s “one 
day,” then he is the courteous gentleman who success- 
fully set a spring gun for his neighbor, and paid for it in 
State prison. 

Further along the beach and near the creek dividing 
what are now known as Midland and South beaches is 
still the shanty occupied till within a year by, another 
sportsman of the same kind as the hospitable old set- 
gunner. Ina wrangle with a neighboring shanty dweller 
he shot his opponent, and later became distinguished in 
achiveving the same haven reached by the first named 
gentleman. 

But these sprightly days of neighborly attentions in 
the way of spring and set guns are dead and gone, and 
where once these arts flourished, there are miles of clean 
swept beach, wave beaten as of yore, but trodden and 
tetrodden by thousands of overheated Manhattanites who 
come for a breath of the salt air and a dip in the saltier 
sea. 

But—to our mutton. 

Mr. Moonan tells of dropping in at the Soprtsman’s 
Rest, a cozy Maypole Tavern of a hostelry, and seeing 
a half dozen of so of gunners with well-filled bags, while 
in the foreground of this delightful scene is the figure of 
“mine host” displaying eight woodcock brought that 
morning to bag by the host himself. 

Then in excellent brat-worst dialect Mr. Moonan 
quotes the host. 

“Vell,” he said, reflectively, “it’s pooty goot now, but 
hein! soon alretty it may be tam poor.” 

“Prophetic words!” says Mr. Moonan. 

Below these sentences Mr. Moonan has dramatically 
drawn the conventional dash, indicating a break of time, 
dropped two spaces and goes on in the tone of the gifted 
authoress of “Ulmont Ulvesford.” 





“Five years had passed over the golden curls of 
Katrina Hasenpfeffer when next Ulmont beheld her,” 
only Mr. Moonan says, “That day, well remembered, was 
years ago,” and then—to be briei—Mr. Moonan relates 
his “meeting up” with the slouching gunners who in- 
form him that there is “nary a thing” to shoot except 
meadowlarks and robins, and they offer to guide him on 
a hunt after these birds. (During this conversation Mr, 
Moonan observes that the pockets of “Pete,” one of the 
guaners, are bulging—inferentially with the contraband 
carcasses of robins and meadowlarks.) 

Then Pete gives his Christian name and address to Mr. 
Moonan, who ungratefully repays Pete by “secretly wish- 
ing him in the lockup at Richmond.” 

In conclusion Mr. Moonan plaintively cries: 

“And is this possible, I mused, as I went on my way, 
within fifteen miles of New York? 

“T understand that a close season of three years for 
quail has been declared on Staten Island. No wonder, 
indeed. But, query: Will it not soon be in order to 
declare a close season for robins and meadowlarks and 
song birds generally? And this suggests another query: 
Does a close season close?” 

And now, Mr. Moonan, eyes front! 

Regarding the genial host scene. 

Woodcock visit us as of yore, though not in such 
numbers, perhaps, and last spring I personally knew of 
six pairs of birds that successfully raised broods. Last 
fall bags of eight to ten woodcock to a gun for a day’s 
shooting were not uncommon, and a good man and dog 
in the.right place could have had some fun last week, for 
we got a corner of the flight that visited Long Island 
at that time. 

As to the quail that “Pete” said had disappeared, I 
may state that those planted by members of our associa- 
tion are still with us and flourishing. 

But this letter could have no point were it only to call 
attention to our island as a happy hunting ground, its 
chief reason being to address to Mr. Moonan a “query” 
or two: 

Ii Mr. Moonan had a violator of the law under his 
nose in the person of Pete, as he wants us to believe, why 
didn’t he run him in or inform against him? 

Mr. Moonan reads the Forest AND STREAM, and writes 
for it, and therefore with this double distinction it is 
reasonable to conclude he is a sportsman in its truest 
sense. If he’d not confined his feelings to secretly wish- 
ing Pete in the lockup, Mr. Moonan wouldn’t have had 
to ask himself so mournfully “Does a close season close?” 

No loophole for you, Mr. Moonan. You had it from 
Pete himself that he was an old offender, and you’ve got 
his name and address in your jeans now. 

There is an association on Staten Island known as the 
Richmond County Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion that’s looking after business of this kind, and that 
has been instrumental in aiding in four convictions for 
game law violations within the past five weeks, and if 
Mr. Moonan will send the names and_ residences of 
Peter and his co-slaughterer to C.V. Tobin, Princess Bay, 
or G. K. Gill, Tottenville (special protectors for Rich- 
mond county. appointed at the request of the Associa- 
tion), or to Edgar Hicks. West New Brighton, he may 
rest assured that they will secretly keep-eyes on Peter 
and his friend, and # they catch him violating the law, 

proceed against him in a manner -that will make 
“secretly wishing him in a lockup” look like three bat- 
tered silver dimes. 

Yes; Mr. Moonan, a close season closes, but a close 
séason which exists only in itself as a-statutory creation 
and not -in the honor of spoftsmen and_protectors, is a 
slosed door not locked, Sipey Epwarps, 
























































In. Maine Woods: 
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Boston, Dec. 15.—One of the latest rulings of the 
Maine game wardens, and their instructions come. from 
the Fish and Game Commissioners, is that all captive 
or tame deer, caught in open season, must be released 
at the beginning of the close season. In a number of 
cases deer have been caught alive, and have been held 
in Captivity. The wardens have been powerless to have 
them released during the open season, but now it is 
understood that immediately after Dec. 15, the beginning 
of the close season, they must be set free, unless special 
permission from the Commissioners is obtained. Such 
permission is seldom granted, except in the case of parks, 
where the animals can be kept with greater security. 
One of the arguments made by the persons holding tame 
deer is that they have become so very tame. that if set 
free they will at once fali an easy prey to dogs and dis- 
honest hunters. Even if they get through the winter and 
the close season, they will be among the very first to be 
killed by hynters at the beginning of another open 
season. It is suggested that the coming Legislature will 
be asked to further define the capture and holding of 
deer in captivity. 

Some good coot and shore bird shooting was reported 
from Chatham and other points along shore last week. 
Gunners say that somehow the birds have stayed off shore 
longer than usual this fall, and some good bags have 
jately been made. Black ducks have suddenly become 
quite plenty in the markets, having been scarce all the 
fall. The gunners have been sending more to Boston 
within a week. L. E. Boyden, Benjamin Fox and C. R. 
Crosby shot at Chatham last week, with the result of 
eighteen coot and eight black ducks. C. G. Collins, of 
Waltham, carries off the record for coot shooting, having 
recently shot at Monomoy 150 coot, fifty of them the 
result of one morning’s shoot. 

It is sad that the Maine deer shooting season could 
not have closed without another terrible tragedy being 
added to the list of shooting casualties in that State. 
But Ira Sturtevant, of Foxcroft, is a victim of careless 
shooting, at the very last days of the season. Thomas 
Daggett, Gilman Gould and the dead man started out 
last Saturday for deer hunting in the vicinity of Sebec 
Lake. They separated, and about noon both Daggett 
and Gould heard two shots in the direction Sturtevant 
had gone. They at once went to see what had been 
shot, and Daggett soon came upon a deer hanging up to 
a tree, shot by Sturtevant or some other hunter, and near 
by the dead body of Sturtevant, witha bullet wound in 
the head. Gould soon came up, being called by Daggett. 
At first they thought that the dead man had committed 
suicide, as his rifle lay across his legs, but the wound in 
his head was evidently made by a .30-30, while the rifle 
of the man was a .38-55. After caring for the dead man, 
search made to see if any other hunter could be tracked, 
but without success. The theory is that some other man 
had shot Sturtevant supposing him to be a deer, and 
finding what he had done, had fled, rather than face the 
terrible ordeal. So far no light has been obtained as to 
who fired the fatal shot. Investigation has been made 
to find out if it were possible that shots fired by Daggett, 
earlier in the day, at a deer, might not have been de- 
flected and caused the death of the other hunter, but last 
reports say that there is nothing in this theory. The 
shooting is a mystery, but still greater interest is aroused 
in the direction of something being done to prevent such 
terrible occurrences, as far as possible. The proposition 
of the Forrest AND STREAM that accidental shooting be 
made a criminal offense is meeting with a good deal of 
favor among those who go into the woods for hunting, 
and the Maine Legislature will soon take up the matter 
in some such form. It is also suggested that a law be 
passed compelling hunters, guides and all persons going 
into the Maine woods during the hunting season to wear 
a regulation color of clothing, such as could not be mis- 
taken for deer or other game. Something must be done 
to stop the terrible slaughter of hunters. The record of 
the past season is worse than ever before. 

Dec. 17~-The Maine big game season is closed, the 
season on deer closing Dec, 15, while that on moose 
closed Nov. 30. The record for shipments of big game 
through Bangor for the season has been 3,113 deer and 
138 moose; a decresae of 331 deer and one moose from 
the preceding season. But it must be remembered that 
this is only one section of the big game country, though 
the most important. All other sections would, if the 
record could be known, show a worse falling off, with 
the exception of the sections around Kingfield and 
Andover, where there has been an increase in the number 
of deer killed. The game boomers are inclined to take 
courage from the fact that the season just ended has 
been the largest recorded with the exception of 1899. 
The last two weeks of the deer season were exceedingly 
unfavorable for hunting, especially for the outside sports- 
man, not used to snowshoeing and tramping through 
deep snows, and these sportsmen have generally re- 
mained at home. But the guides and backwoodsmen 
have gone after the deer on snowshoes, and they have 
been very successful. Accounts are numerous, in the 
Maine newspapers, of the deer killed the past week by 
local gunners. In many instances they have been killed 
close to the villages. In some instances they have run 
into the towns and villages, just to be shot. Each local 
paper or local correspondent makes great note of the,fact 
that deer have been slain in their very midst. 

The results of the shooting of deer by Maine local 
gunners and guides are to be seen in the Boston markets. 
Early in the season venison was very scarce in these 
markets. Saturday I counted 19 deer hung up for dis- 

lay; many very large bucks. In one instance six deer 
had just come in. It is an open secret that anybody can 
bring a deer out of Maine, or could during the open 
season, whether killed by himself or not; though the law 
strictly prohibits the shipping of deer out of that State 
except by the hunters killing them. The evasion of this 
law has become wonderfully easy. Two marketmen were 
telling me Friday of how they were just out of Maine 
and had brought their deer. “It was easy enough. The 
expressman, warden or some other man, at the station, 
called out: “Who claims the deer?’ and we simply stepped 
forward and gave'a name. That is all there was to it. 
At the express office in Boston we ordered the deer sent 
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to No. - —— street. There the deer have been sold 
whole for 13 cents a pound: One buck wei almost 
200 pounds. Paid us well. We only paid $10 and $12 
apiece for.the deer.” The marketmen also told me a 
futiny story of a fellow coming out by the same train, 
He had taken a deer to bring out and sell for a guide; did 
not own it himself. At Bangor he was asleep .in the 
smoker or sleeping car, and did: not answer when the 
official asked for an owner for the deeer. It was seized, 
and the guide has lost it. If one will take the trouble 
to look over the published list of men bringing deer 
through Bangor for the past two or three weeks, and 
then trace the names to Boston, he will find that many 
of the names are not in the city directory, and the names 
that are in it are not the names of hunters, in but very 
few instances. They are the names of men who know 
nothing about gunning; did not go down to Maine to 
shoot deer; simply brought them out, and they went 
straight to the market. Will the coming Maine Legis- 
lature do anything to prevent such shipping? If the 
Commissioners want facts, I have them. I believe they 
will be startled to learn to what extent the selling of deer 
by guides and others is carried; in most instances going 
directly to the markets of this city, through the 
medium of anybody who will take the trouble to claim 
them at the express offices. On such shipments the 
American Express Co. is silent; refuses blandly and 
politely to know anything about it. 

Alas, still another shooting accident must be reported! 
Reports to the daily papers, Saturday, dated at Machias, 
Me., say that there has been another fatal shooting ac- 
cident. The victim was Ernest R. Phipps. He was 
mistaken for a deer by his cousin, with whom he was 
hunting in Plantation No. 14. This makes eight shoot- 
ing accidents of the kind since the big game season 
opened in Maine, nearly all fatal. The number is alarm- 
ingly too great. It is true that the close season is now 
on, and we can breathe easy for a féw months, but another 
open season will be coming. Will the Maine Legislature 
take reasonable action on this matter? The last proposi- 
tion that I have heard inthis direction is to make it un- 
lawful to shoot a fawn, and to punish the offense by a 
fine of $25. This. it is reasoned, would make hunters 
more careful, and not shoot till they had thoroughly seen 
their game; hence they would not shoot other hunters. 
Quite a roundabout way of getting at something that 
hunters should be made more careful about. The Forest 
AND STREAM is right. Make accidental shooting a more 
heinous offense. I would also make it an offense to go 
into the woods loaded with whiskey, and forbid the use 
of it when on hunting trips. SPECIAL. 


Massachusetts Association. 


7 Cortes Street, Boston, Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Massachusetts Central Committee and the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association 
held a meeting and dined together on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 13, at the Copley Square Hotel. 

Officers of the Central Committee for 1901 were chosen 
as follows: President, A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester. 
Executive Committee—Chairman, Hon. Robt. S. Gray, of 
Walpole; Wm. B. Phinney, of Lynn; A. C. Sylvester, N. 
Attleboro; Dr. D. S. Woodworth, Fitchburg; Dr. J. T. 
Herrick, Springfield; Dr. A. Ricketson, N. Bedford; 
Henry Hanson, Fall River; Jason Spofford. Amesbury; 
H. S. Fay, Esq., Marlborough; J. E. Wood, Pittsfield; 
Dr. W. S. Clark, N. Adams. Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. 
Kimball, Boston. 

Hon. Geo. W. Wiggin presided at the dinner, and 
among the speakers were Harvey N. Shepard, Esq., of 
Boston, representing the Appalachian Club; S. O. 
Staplés, of S. Framingham, delegate from the Middlesex 
South Agricultural Society; Dr. C. N. Raymond, of the 
Rehoboth Farmers’ Club; Dr. D. S’ Woodworth, Presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club; Harry D. Hunt 
and A. C. Sylvester, of N. Attleboro; H. S, Fay, of Marl- 
borough; John Fattler, Jr., Boston, and others. 

All expressed a readiness and determination to do any 
defensive or aggressive work during the coming session of 
the Legislature as occasion should require. The Nominat- 
ing Committee, Dr. E. W. Branigan, Chairman, presented 
a list of officers for the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective: Association for 190r. 

Messrs, Addison M. Thayer, of Franklin; Frederick 
Freeman, John F. Bowditch, M. J. Keane and Wm. G. 
Reed, of Boston, were elected to membership, and the 
following names were added to the list of corresponding 
members, viz.: Harvey N. Shepard, Esq., Boston; C. 
M. Buckminster. Georgetown; I. O. Converse, Fitchburg ; 
Dr. C. N. Raymond, Rehoboth; W. S. Hobbs, Uxbridge; 
H. T. Dispean, Grafton; Geo. F. Gains, Rockland; H. F. 
Haynes, Bolton; Frank E. Walker. N. Brookfield; Geo. 
H. Palmer, Esq., N. Bedford; W. T. Simpson, S. Wey- 
mouth; H. E. Tuck, Haverhill; A. W. Walls, Worcester ; 
C. H. Goodell, Worcester; M. E. Hawes, E. Weymouth; 
Dr. W. S. Carr. N. Adams; Bradford S. Turpin, Rox- 
bury; Wm. B. Phinney, Lynn; W. C. Thairlwall. Boston. 

Your readers will regret to hear of the recent death of 
one of the most enthusiastic sportsmen of our State, Wm. 
Minot, Esq., the first President of the Rod and Gun 

. Club of Massachusetts, and for many years a valued 
member of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association. The next meeting of the Association will 
be the annual for election of officers the second Wednes- 
day (the oth) of January. 

Henry H. Kimsatt, Secretary. 


Those Quebec Moose Shipments. 


Ayimer, Que., Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in your issue of Dec. 8 an-error against Mr. J. W. 
Collins, of Pittsburg, by giving F. M. Turner, also of 
Pittsburg, Pa., the credit of having three moose, one 56%4- 
inch spread and the other two 36-inch. 

The two moose heads 36 inches should be credited to 
Mr. J. W.-Collins, of Pittsburg, Pa., addressed to Mr. 
W. Sutherland, Orillia, and shipped by Mr. Collins him- 
self. Kindly correct same in your next issue and oblige. 


N. E. Cormier, 
Provincial Game Warden and Fishery Overseer. 
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BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


Diving Ducks. 
Sub-Family Fuliguline. ~ 

Unper this head are included what are commonly 
known as the sea ducks, deep-water ducks, or diving 
ducks, birds more fitted for a continuous life on the 
water than those heretofore described, and which, as a 
rule, derive their sustenance from water deeper than that 
frequented by the shoal-water ducks. 

As pointed out in another place, these birds have 
larger feet than’ the shoal-water ducks, while the legs 
are placed further back. These characters make pro- 
gression on land more difficult, but assist markedly in 
swimming and diving. All the birds of this sub-family 
may be known by having a web or lobe hanging down 
from the hind toe. This web or lobe is absent in all 
the fresh-water ducks. The sea ducks or diving ducks 
are supposed to spend most. of their time on the salt 
water, but this is a rule to which there are a multitude 
of exceptions, and many of the species of this sub-family 
resort to inland waters to rear their young. Some birds 
commonly regarded es exclusively marine are found at 
all seasons of the year on great bodies of fresh water, as 
the Great Lakes and Yellowstone Lake in Wyoming. 

As stated, most of the members of this sub-family 
procure their food by diving, and bring up from the 
depths of water fish, mollusks and grasses of one kind 
and another. Many of them are, therefore, not delicate 
food, although, on the other hand, the far-famed canvas- 
back, which belongs to this group, is one of the choicest 
of our ducks. 

There arevarious strongly marked anatomical and other 
differences within the group, which do not require con- 
sideration here. They are described at length in various 
ornithological works. 

While the fresh-water ducks usually spend their time 
in the marshes and in fresh-water ponds during the day, 
the sea ducks, as a rule, resort to wide stretches of open 
water, where in moderate weather they rest during the 
middle of the day, resorting to their feeding grounds at 
evening, and sometimes feeding during the night and 
well into the morning. 

Dr. Elliot has pointed out that, as a rule, the notes of 
these birds are harsh and guttural. 


Rufous-Crested Duck. 
Netta rufina (Pall.). 


Adult male.—Sides of head and throat, purplish-brown, 
becoming darker on the throat, and changing to pale 
reddish at the front and base of the crest, becoming 
paler toward the tips of the feathers. The lower half 
of the neck, with a narrow strip running up the back of 
the neck ‘to the head, the breast, belly, lower tail-coverts, 
upper tail-coverts and rump, black; darkest on the neck 
and breast, and with greenish reflections on upper tail- 
coverts. Back, grayish-brown, growing darker toward 
the rump. The scapulars, or shoulder feathers, brown- 
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RUFOUS-CRESTED DUCK. 


ish-yellow. Speculum, white tipped with gray. The 
bend of the wing, white, as are also the primaries, ex- 
cept the tips of some of the outer ones, which are gray- 
ish-brown. The sides and flanks, white, indistinctly 
marked with brownish bars. The tail is grayish-brown; 
the bill and feet red. There is a full, soft crest on the 
crown of the head. Length, 22 inches; wing, 10 inches. 

The female has much less crest than the male, and it 
is brown. The rest of the head and neck, and the lower 
parts, generally, are pale ashy, darker on the breast and 
sides. The upper parts are grayish-brown. Those por- 
tions that are white in the male are faintly marked in 
the female, or do not show at all. The speculum is white, 
as in the male, but much duller. 

This is an Old World species, very doubtfully attrib- 
uted to North America. It may be questioned whether 
it has ever been seen here in life by an ornithologist, but 
specimens have been found in the New York markets 
for sale, with other ducks which were known. to have 
been killed near that city. No sportsman is. likely to 
meet with it, but it is introduced here to complete the 
list of North American ducks. 





Fawn. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The question is frequently asked, What is a fawn? The 
answer is, a deer during the first year of its life. And 
as the fawn is protected by the laws of the State of New 
York from being killed, the next question natutally pre- 
senting itself is, How can the hunter distinguish whether 
ee nate nen ak It is a fact 
and of frequent. occurrence that an early buck fawn, 
if well supplied with nourishment, is by Nov. 1, following 
as heavy as many a yearling doe, and as neither would 
have hornes to show, and each dresses 90 or 100 
with coats of same color, how shall we distinguish at 50 
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Toledo and Thereabouts. 


The Sale of Game. 


Totepo, O., Dec. 14.—Although the game season in 
Ohio closed some two weeks ago,a number of the fish and 
game stands still display quail and grouse without any 
pretext of concealment. Theoretically, the game laws of 
our State prohibit the sale of game in the markets; prac- 
tically they accomplish nothing whatever in this direction. 
The local game wardens are loath to make arrests in view 
of the extreme difficulty of securing convictions, and 
nothing better can be hoped for till the legislative session 


‘of 1902. There is an interesting story in circulation 


among some of the people on the inside, which, if true, 
would tend to account in a great méasure for the present 
complicated and ambiguous condition of the present game 
laws. The story is not a very creditable one to the in- 
telligence and honesty of the average legislator, but it is 
averred that certain members of the Ohio Assembly pur- 
posely delayed action on fish and game legislation in an 
attempt to extort “contributions” from some of the men 
most largely interested in the commercial fisheries of the 
State. The latter gentlemen declined to be “seen,” and 
the legislation in question was held till almost the last day 
in the afternoon, when a bill hastily and clumsily drawn 
was hurried through both branches with results which 
are now very generally known. 


An English Woodcock. 


Dr. Walter Snyder, one of Toledo’s most enthusiastic 
sportsmen, had an experience in Michigan the other day 
which is certainly to be classed as unusual. On one of his 
shooting trips across the border the Doctor brought to 
bag a woodeock which was similar to all the other mem- 
bers of his species in every regard except that of size, and 
this was nearly twice as great as that of the average bird. 
Dwight Huntington, the Cincinnati artist and the author 
of “Brush, Sedge and Stubble,” who had been stopping 
temporarily in Toledo on his way home from a month’s 
shooting on the St. Clair Flats, although he did not see 
it, gave it as his opinion that the specimen was an Eng- 
lish woodcock. The Doctor secured another woodcock 
of the same character about a year ago in the same lo- 
cality, but most unfortunately did not have either of 
them preserved for identification. Doubtless Mr. Hunt- 
ington knows what he talks about when he denominates 
this mammoth an “English” woodcock, but he is at a loss 
to account for the presence of this “blawsted Britisher” 
on American soil. Can any of the Forest AND STREAM 
readers throw any light on this subject? 


Across the Indiana Line. 


Toledo is a most ideal location for the lovers of the 
gun as well as of the rod, and its advantages for those 
who pursue the feathered game of the uplands are well 
nigh unexcelled. For example, Toledo shooters have only 
to step across the Michigan line to get ten day’s hunting 
before the Ohio season opens, while on the west, after it 
closes, they have still thirty days in Indiana. Among 
those who have recently been prolonging the season in the 
latter State are Messrs. N. H. Coder, of the railway mail 
service; H. H. Hewitt, and Arthur Secor. 

Jay BEeEse. 


Canadian Birds. 


Tue catalogue of Canadian Birds, issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, of which Dr. Geo. M. Dawson 
is director, is well on the way toward completion. Part 
I., which reached us some time since, includes the water 
birds, gallinaceous birds and pigeons, and is a most valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the ornithology of 
the northern portions of America, while Part II., it is 
hoped, may be issued this winter. Of the catalogue, Dr. 
Dawson says in his prefatory note, that it is intended to 
numerate all the birds of the Dominion systematically and 
to bring together the principal known facts in regard to 
their distribution, migrations and breeding habits. The 
work has been very acceptably done. 

Mr. John Macoun, the Naturalist to the Geological 
Survey of Canada, who has compiled this catalogue, has 
brought together all obtainable facts on the range and 
nesting habits of all birds known to reside in or visit the 
northern parts of the continent. Thus in addition to the 
Dominion of Canada, he has included also Newfound- 
land, Greenland and Alaska. The nomenclature adopted 
is that of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and the 
order followed in citing the notes on each bird is from 
east to west, Greenland being first mentioned and Alaska 
last. 

From 1831, when the second volume of the “Fauna 
Boreali-Americana” was published, until the present 
time, no complete list of the birds of the northern part 
of this continent has been attempted, though some years 
ago Mr. Montague Chamberlain gave us a catalogue of 
the birds of Canada proper, which contained 556 species. 
Other more or less local lists have been the “Birds of 
Ontario” (MclIlwraith), “Birds of Manitoba” (Thomp- 
son), “Birds of Quebec” (Dionne), “Birds of Montreal” 
(Wintle) and “Birds of British..Columbia” (Fannin). 
All these and many other sources of information have 
been consulted by Mr. Macoun, but more important than 
any of these have been his own observations, carried on 
for more than twenty years, — travels. through 
Canada in all directions. He. has ably assisted ‘by 
Mr. W. gine gn gfe “by many other helpful per- 
sons. The works of investigators in Alaska have, of 
course, been consulted, and Mr. A. P. Lowe’s )investiga- 
tions in Labrador have not been omitted. 

In the list, which contains 316 species, besides a con- 
siderable number of sub species, which are lettered a, 5, c, 
ete., under their various heads, the English name is given 
first in full faced type, and this is followed by the Latin 
name. Then come statements as to the range, migration 
and breeding of the species, and under the head of breed- 
ing. potes some specific examples are noted in greater 
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terest to sportsmen. There is much of melancholy interest--——"r “Ba tina. aro a 


in the fact that ‘the wild turkey, which was formerly quite 
common in southwestern Ontario, is now extinct, or 
nearly so, for those most likely to hear of the birds have 
not learned of the existence of any for a number of years. 
The catalogue will prove interesting reading to the 
sportsman, who has about him also, something of the 
naturalist. 

To the ornithologist it is still attractive, for it contains a 
great amount of information about different birds that has 
never before been published, and also gives a summary 
of what is known to-day with regard to the birds of the 
northern portion of this continent. 

The author announces that it is proposed to publish 


Part II. this winter, and requests ornithologists who may . 


receive this part to communicate to him any additional 
facts they may have observed respecting the birds in- 
cluded in it. Such additions will be attached as a supple- 
ment to the second part. 


Old Fish and Game Laws. 


Mr. Carlos L. Smith writes in the Montpelier, Vt. 
Journal: 

“Many people have supposed, myself among the rest, 
that the fish and game laws were a modern production 
of this State; that deer, fish and game might formerly be 
taken at any time when found, and at the sweet will of 
the hunter. 

“I am somewhat surprised to find that as early as 1797, 
March 9, only six years after Vermont was admitted 
into the Union, the Legislature passed a law making a 
close time: on deer, from Jan. 10 to July 1 following, 
and a close time for catching and taking alive any deer, 
the months of February, March and April, under a pen- 
alty of ten dollars for violation; and that every person 
in whose custody should be found or who should ex- 
pose for sale any green deer skin or fresh venison during 
the time between Jan. 10 and July 1 following, unless such 
party could prove that the deer was killed before Jan. 10, 
should be adjudged guilty of violating the law. 

“Upon demand by any person assigning a reasonable 
cause of suspicion upon oath, the justice to be judge of 
the grounds of suspicion, at any time within either of the 
months before mentioned, the justice should issue his 
warrant to search in the daytime any house, store, out- 
house or other place whatever, in which venison or deer 
skins were suspected to be concealed; and if such were 
found the penalty was $10. 

“All former laws and acts concerning deer were re- 
pealed. This act was passed March 9, 1797, and I do 
not find, so late as 1808, that it was repealed. The act 
is contained in Chapter LXI, compilation of 1808. 

“In Chapter LXII I find that any person who erected 
any dam, hedge, weir, seine, fish garth or other stoppage, 
whereby the passage of fish may be obstructed, save only 
for the purpose of working some machine useful to the 
public, shall be guilty of a nuisance and the same may 
be abated by any person or persons whomsoever, and the 
offender be liable to a penalty of $15. That no person 
shall take or kill any trout in any lake, pond or creek 
in this State between Sept. 20 and Dec. 20 annually, 
under a penalty not exceeding $5, and for killing any 
muskrat within the months June, July, August, Septem- 
ber or October the penalty was $1. This act was passed 
March 3, 1797, and repealed Noy. 5, 1801. Chapter 
LXIII, compilation 1808. 

“For killing a grown wolf or panther the bounty was 
$20. For the sucking whelp of a wolf or panther, $10. 
Passed, March 6, 1797. 

“The big game had all vanished from the State twenty- 
five to thirty years later, and was practically unknown 
until twenty years ago or less: There was a period of 
from forty tc fifty years during this century that they 
were gone, but now they seem to be returning, and if 
hunters do not turn loose the savage rifle upon them 
they will continue to increase, although deer will never 
be as plenty here as in Maine or New York on account 
of the vast tracts of wood land in these States.” 

Cartos L. SMITH. 


Rest Days in Wildfowl Shooting. 


AT the meeting of the New York Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, held on Monday, Dec. 10, 
the matter of limiting wildfowl shooting in New York 
waters was brought up and excited great interest. A 
number of members spoke on the question, and the gen- 
eral sentiment apparently was in favor of the establish- 
ment of certain rest days such as were recently suggested 
in ForEsT AND STREAM. 

A resolution was presented by Mr. H. N. Munn as 
follows, viz. : 

“Resolved, That no shooting at wildfowl, ducks, brant 
and geese shall be allowed on the waters adjacent to 
Long Island, State of New York, on Sunday, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

“And, further, that no guns shall be fired from crafts 
carrying sail.” 

4 a Alfred Wagstaff offered an amendment leaving off 
riday. 

General discussion followed. Mr. Munn, Mr. A. Wag- 
staff. Mr. O’Conor, Mr. Edward Thompson and others 
spoke in favor of having certain rest days, but were in 
doubt as to what days should be so considered. A vote 
being taken on Mr. Wagstaff’s amendment, it was lost, 
and a vote on Mr. Munn’s original motion also failed to 
receive a majority vote. 


An Out of Season Deer on Long Island. 


East Hampton, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On Dec. 12 at Springs, L. I., a small town 
about six miles from here, a deer was killed. It swam 
from Gardner’s Island and reached the bank all right, but 
very much exhausted. The one who killed it saw it was 
tired, so he — it very easily. There is no game con- 
stable here in East Hampton. What protection have the 
deer? : PRorection. 

[We surmise that Protector Pond will provide a pro- 
tector for this special case] mh 
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Notice: 


All; communications intended for Forest axp Stream. should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any iftdividual conhected With the paper. 


Forest and Stream’s Yachting. 


OwinG to. the prospect .of. an international race. next 
summer, and. also, to; the natural growth of the sport, an 
increased interest'in yachting: is felt at the present time. 
The’ Fores? anv STREAM will give more space ‘to yachting, 
and. will keep a closer watch than ever 6n all matters of 
interest to yachtsmen all oyer the country. 

The news feature will be made specially prominent and 
information’ printed from correspondents in’ different cen- 
ters as to what is being done by yachtsmen, by designers 
and by ,builders,,,Of especial interest ‘will be a weekly 
‘letter om yachting:in:and about Boston by Mr. Jno. B. 
Killeen, of the Boston Globe. There wil! also be articles 
on scientific yachting and stories of interesting. cruises. 
Designs of new.,boats and new. types will. be published 
frequently, and-half-tone pictures of: interesting boats will 
be made a featufe. Especial attention will be given to the 
subject of power. boats. ; 

The, Forest aANp (STREAM is practically the only yachting 
journal in America, and appeals strongly to all yachtsmen. 








THE report that Ex-Commodore E. D. Morgan will 
have charge of Columbia i the trial ‘races has been veri- 
fied. It has been hoped that Mr. Morgan would con- 
sent to sail Columbia, for aside from the*good sport to be 
had in the trial races there isa possibility that she may 
be called upon to defend the Cup. Of all thé’ yachts’ that 
Mr. Morgan has owried; none of, them was of more 
prominence than the 46-footer Gloriana. When he 
brought her out in 189r she révolutionized yacht building 
throughout the world and brought the Herreshoffs to the 
front in yacht designing. In the eighties Mr: Morgan 
owned the 40-footer Tomahawk, and since he began with 
the sloop Dudley he has owned the schooner Wanderer, on 
which he crttised to Europe and back; attd’the sthooner 
Mayflower, after she had, as a sloop, defended the Cup 
successfully. The big schooner Constellation, now owned 
by Mr. Francis Skinner, of Boston. was built on Mr. 
Morgan’s order. He was one of the principal shareholders 
in the cutter Vigilant that was brought out in 1893 to 
beat the Jubilee, Pilgrim and Colonia ip the trials, and 
Valkyrie IT. in the finals. He also owned the launch 
Daisy and the steam yachts May, Catarina and Amy, and 
was one of those who ordered a 70-footer last winter, but 
sold out to Cornelius Vanderbilt while the boat: now called 
Rainbow was under construction... He’ was ‘Commodore 


of the N. Y. Y. C. in 1893-4, Rear-Commodore in 1888 
and Vice-Commodore in 18o1-2. 


THE death of Mr. Lawson-Johnston on board his yacht, 
Whyte Ladye, recalls the many misfortunes which have 
befallen the ownefs of that vessel. She was built originally 
for Lord Rosslyn. Just after her completion he lost ail 
his money and’ was ostracized frotti Englisli society. He 
finally went on the stage to’earn a living. Then the vessel 
was bought by Mrs. Langtry. Up to the time of the pur- 
chase of the yacht she had been very prosperous; but 
after coming into possession of the vessel she Iést heavily 
on the turf, was robbed of all her jewels, and investments 
were most unsuccessful, so that she was. forced to return 
to the stage to repair her shattered fortunes. Realizing 
she had a Jonah’on her hands, slie disposed of the yacht 
at the first opportunity. ‘Mr. Ogden’ Goelet’ was ‘the next 
purchaser of Whyte Ladye, and after great suffering that 
extended over some time, he died ‘on board when the yacht 
was at Cowes in the same cabin where Mr. Lawson-John- 
son breathed his last a short time ago. 





The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


Over forty members of the Yachtsmen’s Club assembled 
at the club rooms, 47 West Forty-third street, on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 12, to hear an informal lecture on “The 
Compass and Its Adjustment,” by Mr. John L. Bliss. 
Mr, Bliss explained in a most interesting manner the 
variqus types of compasses and the theory of the earth’s 
polarization. He then gave a demonstration of the mag- 
netizing of iron and steel vessels and its effect upon the 
action of the compass, ending his lecture by practical in- 
struction in methods of adjusting the instruments. After 
the lecture Mr. Bliss and Mr. John Hyslop entertained 
and amused those present with a number of stories which 
had direct bearing on the subject of’ the evening. 

Capt. Howard Patterson, of the New York’ Nautical 
College, has been engaged to talk to the club on the even- 
ing of Dec.,19 on “Navigation,” and his remarks. will 
be illustrated By the stereopticon. It is intended to form 
a class of. club members during January for the study of 
navigation, under the tuition of Capt. Patterson, and all 
members desiring to join are requested“to notify Mr. C. T. 
Pierce, Secretary, as soon as practitable. Other lectures 
already arranged for are as follows: Jan. 9, “Marine 
Engineering,” by Prof. C. C. Thomas; Jan. 16, “Yacht 
Measurement,” e John Hyslop; Jan. 23, “Yacht Design- 
ing and Construction,” by Clinton H. Crane. and Jan, 30, 
“Wrinkles of. Yacht Racing,” by Newbury D. Lawton. 

Applications for membership in the club have been 
made by the following: Dr. C. W. Schwartz, Cliff 
Haven Y. C.; Laurence D. Huntington, Jr., New Rochelle 
Y. C.; E. C) Myrick, Rhode Island Y. C.; 
tiat, jr 
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Our ‘Badtoan: Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 15.—Some changes have 
prereset first mapped out for perfecting the 

ton Cup defender. The greatest difficulty has’ been in 
obtaining a builder and a place where the yacht may 
be constructed. It was would al last week that the Fore 
River Engine Works = take up the contract, but 
some things developed which made thi p, 3 
which put a different a: sioeet on the supposed patriotism 
of this concern. : 

When it was not known that there would be any great 
difficulty in building the yacht, both the Fore River le 
and Lawley made same bid for the construction. But 
when it was found that Lawley could not build her with- 
out sub-letting one or more of his large contracts, the 
Fore River people found that they d not build her 
except at an advance of two-thirds over the original bid. 
Of course, as a matter of a business deal, no fault could 
be found with this, but it looked as though somebody 
thought that they had Mr. Lawson in a corner. 

But in this case, as in all others, the host had to be 
reckoned on. Mrs. Lawson was determined to build the 
yacht, and he was willing to spend money to Eo st he 
wanted, but as much as he desired that the t roped 
be built in or near Boston, he did not propose to pa 
exhorbitant bonus. He made up his mind that if we could 
not have her built in Boston at somewhere near his 
figure, he would go outside of Massachusetts. Acting 
accordingly, he immediately set about to get. bids out- 
side, and obtained them from three concerns, one of which 
was the Bath Iron Works. Mr. Lawley, however, in the 
meantime, realizing how much the Boston people ‘wanted 
him to build the boat, started in to engineer a little scheme 
of his own, and the result was that he agreed to under- 
take the building of the yacht. 

That much settled, things looked smooth. Mr, Lawley 
announced that he would build a shed in which to con- 
struct the defender, and that he would also fill his other 
orders. But again there came a doubt, and Mr. Lawley 
found that he would have hard work in engineering his 
little scheme. Again a substitute was found, and this 
time a real one from Boston, in the form of the Atlantic 
Works, of East Boston. When Mr. Lawley spoke to 
them about his difficulties, they immediately offered him 
every assistance in their power, which Mr. Lawley was 
——s loath to accept. 

wley had entered into the contract to build the 
yacht, and he proposed to fill that contract. So it was 
arranged that if she could not be built at South Boston 
she would be built at the Atlantic Works, but under the 
supervision of Geo. F. Lawley. At this date it has not 
been definitely settled where she will be built, but Mer. 
Lawley has said that it is more than likely that she will be 
built at the Atlantic Works. 

This news-is not displeasing to Bostonians, for the 
Atlantic Works have even greater facilities for building 
metal vessels than Lawley, and, besides, there is always 
deep water in front of their plant. The boat will be laid 
down at Lawley’s and the scrive board made there and 
then shipped to East Boston. Mr. Lawley’s men who 
have worked on the Herreshoff productions will prob- 
ably be sent to East Boston. Mr, Lawley is greatly 
pleased at the manner in which the East Boston people 
came forward and offered their help. 

The designs for the new boat have not yet been com- 
pleted. Mr. Crowninshield has inf your corre- 
spondent that there are two or three sets o s. and 
that it is not certain which will be the best. Many 
changes will have to be made in them as they now exist, 
but Mr. Crowninshield is of the opinion that the com- 
pleted set will be ready about the middle of the week. 

There is one thing that the designer is very anxious to 
have understood, because of some reports which have 
been made in regard to what the new boat may look like. 
He says that the new boat will not be in any manner a 
freak, but will be a clean, wholesome looking craft. Mr. 
Crowninshield’s views of yacht designing have not the 
least tendency to run along freak lines. C. H. W. Foster, 
who will take part in the = Seana of the yacht, has 
said that it is quite likely that Boston yacht and that 
ee out at Bristol would be very nearly alike in 

esign. 

The name of the yacht has not yet, been decided upon. 
Mrs. Lawson will be the chief factor in deciding upon 
what it will be. The name Bostonian has been suggested 
and has found much favor. Some of the men interested 
are in favor of the name, but with the final n dropped, as 
Bostonian would be individual, while Bostonia would 
cover the whole field and would be more emblematic of 
her cooite. her build and her mission. 

The firm of Geo, Lawley & Son, Corporation, which is 
to have charge of the construction of the boat, was 
founded by Geo. Lawley, father of the president of the 
company. Like mest yacht builders who have attained 
prominence in this country, he was born in England and 
came from a long line of ship builders. He was born in 
London in 1823. and came to this country in 1851, bring- 
ing his family with him. He settled in East Boston, where 
he worked for some of the inent ship builders. 

Becoming imbued with the adv American ideas 
and seeing a possible field in yacht building, he moved to 
wat in I entered into partnership with William 

aybury and started the yacht building business, taking 
> him as assistant his son Geo’ In those days a 
2oft. catboat was such a large o r as to make the 
builders feel that business was very good. Many boats 
were built here and the firm established quite a teputa- 
tion. 

At the solicitation of members of the Boston Y. C., Mr. 
Lawiey moved to South Boston in 1874, seve: his con- 
nection with Mr. Maybury and taking his son in 
with him as partner. The firm became Geo. Lawley & 
Son. From this out they were successful, so much so 
that in 1883 they moved to their ‘eee. ee ate 
that year they built hee wag sie 
work of importance was building of the’ eee defend 
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DESIGNED BY V. D. BACON FOR H. B. WYETH. 


CATBOAT. 


LAZY JACK 
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LAZY JACK—DETAIL DRAWINGS. 


Alcaea, Ingomar, Jubilee, Latona, Endymion, Alcedo, 
Aquilo, Currier, Inca, Kaleda and Valda. 

he Beverly Y. C. has amended its rules in regard to 
restricted .25-footers, so that keel boats may now have a 
show with the centerboards. The minimum of beam 
in the keel boats is set at 8ft., the excess of draft 6ft, and 
they are to carry 5,000lbs. of ballast. The minimum of 
beam in the centerboards is fixed at oft., the excess of 
draft 4ft. and ballast 5,500olbs. At the annual meeting 
the club elected the following officers for the coming year: 
Com., G. H. Richards; Vice-Com., L. S. Dabney; Sec’y 
and Treas., Laurence Whitcomb; Meas., John Parkinson. 

There are two 18ft. knockabouts being built for Dux- 
bury parties. A cup has been offered for this class by Ex- 
Com. Cushman, of the Duxbury Y. C., to be raced for by 
all comers. 

F. D. Lawley is at work on the lines of a Bar Harbor 
25-footer. A 21ft. raceabout is set up in the shop. The 
King 35-footer is partly planked. 

Crowninshield is designing a 32ft. yawl for E. I. San- 
ford, of New York; a 21ft. knockabout for Durbin Horne, 
of Pittsburg, to be used at Providence, and a 25ft. knock- 
about for Lorne C. Kenney, of Toronto. 

Graves, of Marblehead, is building a 16-footer for A. D. 
Irving, from Crowninshield’s design. 

The annual ball of the South Boston Y. C. will take 
place on Feb. 6, 1901. Joun B. KILieen. 


Lazy Jack. 


WE give this week the sail, deck, cabin and detail plans 
of the catboat Lazy Jack. Her lines and construction 
plans appeared last week. In racing trim Lazy Jack 
ae aa of ballast and not 8olbs., as was stated 
ast week. 


; Yacht Versus Steamer. 


Jupce Appison Brown in the United States Circuit 
Court has returned a decision of unusual interest to 
yachtsmen in the suit of R. Floyd Clark to recover dam- 
ages on his schooner yacht Vif, which was sunk in the 

t River near Hell Gate on July 16 as the result of a 
collision with the steamer Crystal Stream, owned by the 
Myers Exeursion and Navigation aang. The deci- < 
sion is important as defining the rights of way of a sailing 
vessel as against a steamer. 

if was a Soft. keel schooner yacht, and had among 
her former owners the actor Williarn H. Crane and 
Charles Stevenson, then the husband of Kate Claxton. 
She and the Crystal Stream sighted each other when the 
yacht was sailing north in the easterly channel of Black- 
shout ogpodiartad wocthoase Tie Coygal Streams wit ein teat 
a tise, ry tream, with 
an excursion barge lashed to each side of her, was then ant 9 _ ; 
headed down stream, about rooft. from the Astoria ferry. 

The collision occurred within three minutes near the ed across their bow and ran into them, the set of the 


i ’ : ° I i i 
a about 10oft. from the shore of Blackwell’s tide forcing them to the westward after passing the bend — nant ec a — 1h were epee 
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f the island. i 
On the part of the yacht, the crew of three men, who . On the of the Covetal St it clai The claim on the part of the yacht was that this crossing 
were the only persons aboard, testified that they held their after passhag Astoria ferry slip she roused the ameror a, Ok her/bow by the Crystal Stream and tow rendered the 


stal 
course and saw no side lights on the tow, but that it avoid the tide and an eddy near the Blackwell's oe ae ah ae ae 
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Ae eg Fa . 
boat ought to have kept ifsvoirn side, 

Judge Brown held t * Crystal Stream was not 
liable for crossing the chanfiekfrom eddyto eddy,:as this 
was the usual course fof incumtbered tugs.to pursue. The 
barges lashed at each side of the Crystal Stream projected 
some soft. ahead of her, and thé side lights on the Crystal 
Stream could only fe seen a. point, or so through the 
lane thus made, except where they might show across, the 
decks of the barges. Judge Brown declared this attange- 
ment of her colored lights was a gross violation’ ofthe 
rules of navigation, and that the Crystal Stream: was.in 
fault. He, however, held that. as the collision oceurred 
at 8 o'clock, when it was still light enough to make out 
the direction taken by the tow, and that, as the boats were 
nearly head to head when they first saw each other, the 
yacht should have passed to the right, the place of collision 
showing that she must have changed her course with the 
bend of the shore to the left. He therefore divided the 
damages.—N. Y, Times. : ° 
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| Genesee. 


AT noon on Oct. 12 there was launched at the Crescent 
Ship Yard, at Elibabethport, N. J., the steel auxiliary 
schooner Genesee. She was built from designs made by 
Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey, and is similar in appear- 
ance to Lasca, a schooner designed some years ago by the 
same firm for Mr. James S. Watson, for whom Genesee 
was built. The boat was named by the owner’s wife, and 
the launching was attended by a few of the relations and 
friends. : 

Genesee is 148ft. over all, 110ft. on the waterline, 27ft. 
beam, 16ft. 6in. depth and draws 13ft. 6in. The auxiliary 
power consists of a 9% and 19in. engine by 14in. stroke, 
steam being supplied by two Almy boflers of 100 horse- 
power ; 20 tons of coal can be carried in the bunkers. She 
has a two-bladed feathering propeller. An electric light 
plant and an evaporator for making.fresh water add to 
the completeness of the yacht. 

Two fine Oregon pine sticks have been secured for her 
masts, as she is intended solely for deep water cruising; 
a yard and square sail is carried on the foremast. The 
plan that accompanies this article will give an ‘excellent 
idea of the arrangement below décks. All the cabins with 
the exception,of the main saloon are paneled in pine and 
painted white with mahogany trim. The main cabin is - 
furnished in teak with handsome carved panels. At the 
after end is an open fireplace with green tile; the cabin 
portholes are concealed by stained glass panels, each 
representing one of the caravels.in Columbus’ fleet, which 
give a most.effective color scheme. Open plumbing of 
the most approved style is used throughout. The galley 
and forecastle are unusually large and airy. A small deck 
house aft, that serves as companionway, offers a pro- 
itected lounging place for the owner and his guests in 
bad weather. All the deck fittings are of teak. 

In her trials under power Genesee steamed about three 
miles an hour more than the speed expected, and developed 
60 per cent. more than the required horse-power. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


WITH an unusually active yachting year at hand, the 
New York Y. C. has decided to stick by its old officers. 
The Nominating Committee has nominated for re-elec- 
tion, at the annual meeting Feb, 14, nearly all of those 
who are at present holding office: The Treas., Mr. F. 
W. J. Hurst, will retire after fourteen years’ service, and 
has named Mr. Tarrant Putnanito sticceed him. The 
list in full is as follows: Com, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
schooner Corona; Vice-Com., August Belmont, sloop 
Mineola; Rear-Com., C. L. F. Robinson, cutter Hester; 
Sec’y, J. V. S. Oddie; Treas., Tarrant Putnam; Meas., 
John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M. D. 
Regatta Committee—S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Gris- 
wold and Newbury D. Lawton. Committee on Admis- 
sion—Henry C. Ward, James ©. Bergen, Frederick 
Gallatin, James A. Wright and "George F. Dominick. 
House Committee—Harrison B.-Moore, Thomas A. 
Bronson and William H. Os#60d.) Library Committee— 
Theodore C. Zerega, Paul Eve Stevenson and Arnold 
Wood. Committee on Club Stations—William Thomas, 
No. 1, Tompkinsville, S. I.; Frederick G. Bourne, No. 2, 
New York, foot of East Twenty-sixth street; F. Augus- 
tus Schermerhorn, No. 3, Whitestone, N. Y.; L. 
Vaughan Clark, No. 4, New London, Conn.; Charles 
Lane Poor, No. 5, Shelter Island; N. Y.; Frederick P. 
Sands, No. 6, Newport, R. I.; Harrison B. Moore, No. 
7, Vineyard Haven, Mass.; John P, Duncan, No. 8, At- 
lantic Highlandg; Amzi L. Barber, No. 9, Ardsley-on- 
Hudson; Edward R. Ladew, Glen’ Cove, N. Y 


The Pavonia Y. C. held its annual meeting on Tues- 
day, Dec. 11, and elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Com., D. W. Kohn, schooner Azalea; 
Vice-Comx, Alex, F. Roe, yawl Forsyth; Fleet Capt., 
John Wright, sloop Naomi; Meas., A. P. Curtis; Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. W. J. Parker; Rec. Sec’y, W. W. Poland; 
Fin. See’y, W. F. Tobin; Treas., LB. Mittelsdorf. House 
Committee—John Zimmerman, Gafrett Van Horn, Will- 
iam Willis, James Morey and M. Gilmartin. Trustees— 
F. G. Agens, E. J. Smith, C. W. Link, John C. Smith 
and P. W. Figueira. . Anchorage Committee—G. Van 
Horn, A. P. Curtis and L. C.' Russ. Plans were sub- 
mit ed. for the alterations of the new club—house~at 
Bayonne, N. J., and for the outbuildings-on the nds. 
The club is in -a@-very satisfactory condition. n New 
Year’s saa oe ee i oe annual dinner to 
the members, which will the-last important reunion at 
the old Jersey City quarters Sieve to the ee 
.of the new house at Bayonne. 


Ree 


The Williamsburgh Y. C. held its annual meeting on 
‘Tuesday; Dee. 11, and, elected ~the ' folldéwing officers: 
Com., John Fennell; Vice-Com., E.:V. Rosemond; Rear- 
Com., John New; Sec'y;denry Schmieden (re-electéd) ; 
Cor. See’y, William, D; (re-elected); Treas. Adolph 
Kling (re-elected); Measi, Jo N 3) Steward, 
A. I, Brush; Sergeant-at-Arms, stopher burger. 
Board of Trustees—Frederick Smedley, Chairman; Wm. 


ells, James F. Schnessele, John Lawes, Gus Schwartz. 
egatta Committee—Adolph Kling, Chairman; Henry 
Schmieder, Joseph Newberger. 


The Morris Y. C. has elected the following officers for 
the coming year: Com., George R. Moran, auxiliary 
sloop’ Mavourneen; Vice-Com., Hugo Eckert, sloop 
“Ariel; Rear-Com., W. T. Isbell, sloop Frolic; Fleet 
Capt.;~F. Jacoby, catboat Venus. Directors—Charles 
Lansing, William Heubeck, George Henneberg, John 
Salzman, Al. Schorske and William Schwenke. — The 
ciub’s annual smoker will be held at the winter quarters 
in January. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


~~—At-New Rochelle the new shed at Huntington's yard, 


m w the 51-footer for Mr. E. Kelly will be built, is 
nearing completion. Over sixty boats are in their winter 
quarters at this yard. Among them are: Iola, Nada, 
Ruby, Lucille, Moya, Zolfo, Senta, The Duchess, Tis, 
Karma, Ionia, Keren, Bonnie Glint, Persimmon, Mon- 
goose II., Jessica, Gossip, Don’t Worry, Idler, Oconee, 
Midge, Rochelle, Marion, Angora, Vagrant, Sally, Swan, 
Oriole, Wanata, Miriam, Nettie Dennis, Kazaza, Alcedo, 
Keneu, Ontiora, Addie, Mayotta, Twilight, Margaret, 


' Adelaide, Osage, Wyutje, Heron, Whynot, Elphin, Nora, 


Dorothy, Pandora, Dort, Mascotte, Possum, Nonny, 
Welfare, Jessica (knockabout). 


Mr. Charles Smithers, of the N. Y. Y. C., has sold 
his schooner yacht Fleur de Lys, through the agency of 
“Messrs.. Tams, Lemoine and Crane, to Dr. Lewis A. 
“Stimson, of the N. Y. Y. C. The Fleur de Lys is one 
of the best known cruising yachts in the club fleet, and 
her log book includes the records of several transatlantic 
voyages. The yacht was designed by Burgess, and built 
at Bath, Me., ten years ago. 


Ree 


= The schooner yacht Rosina, owned by Mr. Harry T. 
Malpass, of Atlantic City, N. J., which was driven ashore 
on the night of Dec. 9, off Southold, L. I., has arrived 
at Tebo’s Basin, South Brooklyn, and is undergoing re- 
pairs before proceeding to her destination. The Rosina 
was floated on Dec. 11, and being found in pretty fair 
condition was taken in tow and brought to Brooklyn. 
Her steering gear will be replaced, and her standing 
rigging needs attention. 


Rear 


Mr. Franklin Singer, one of the richest Americans in 
Paris, has ordered a schooner yacht, which will proba- 
bly be the largest sailing pleasure craft in the world. 
The boat is designed by Soper, and will be built at 
Gosport, England. 


RRe 


Mr. L. T. Mosscrop, of Brooklyn, has sold his racing 
28it. cabin catboat Firefly, to Mr. L. F. Sanderson, of 
New London, Conn. 


Mr. Joseph R. Wainwright, of Philadelphia, has bought 
the steam yacht Henrietta, and will take her to Phila- 


delphia. 
Reue 


The yawl Lapwing, owned by Mr. P. Larouche, of 
Boston, which spent most of her time cruising in the 
waters hereabouts, has been bought by Mr. L. W. Snell- 
ing, who is a member of the New Rochelle Y. C. He 
will change her rig next spring to that of a sloop. 

Ree 
* Five of the Larchmont’s new 25ft. one-design class, 
from the plans of Messrs. Gardner & Cox, are now 
under way at the yard of Wyckoff Bros. & Taylor, Clin- 
ton, Conn. The owners of these boats are Mr. Charles 
Hogan, of New York; Mr. J. G. Hocxe, of Jersey City; 
Dr. J. M. Woodbury, of New York; Mr. Robert D. 
Graham, of Greenwich, Conn., and Mr. H. G. S. Noble, 
of New York. The commissions to build were given as 
named, and the order of their delivery will be the same. 
Within the next few days the designers hope to have 
three or four additional contracts signed by well known 
“yachtsmen. 

nue 


» The Fife designed cutter Senta, recently sold to Mr. 
A. N. Hinkle, of Cincinnati, through the agency of 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, will leave Southampton, Eng- 
land, in a few days for Greenport, L. L., and will be laid 
up the remainder of the winter at the yard of the Green- 
port Construction Co. 

Rae 


Mr. J. M. McDonough, the former owner of the Fife 
designed cutter Jessica, is seriously considering the build- 
ing of a houseboat 127ft. over all and 2o0ft. beam. 


nue 
The auxiliary yacht Intrepid, N. Y. Y. C., is having 
her machinery and boilers overhauled at Fletcher’s, 
Hoboken, and will leave there for Tebo’s Basin, South 
Brooklyn, in a few days. 
RRR 


The steam yacht Corsair, N. Y. Y. C., Mr. J. Pierpont 
» Morgan, will leave Fletcher’s, Hoboken, on Tuesday for 
the Erie Basin, where she will be laid up for the winter. 


The steam yacht Marjorie, recently purchased by Mr. 
Isaac E. Emerson, of Baltimore, Md., is at the Morse 
Iron Works, foot of Fifty-seventh street, South Brook- 
lyn, for repairs and alterations. 


Mr. George Lord Day, prominent as a yachtsman, 
clubman and sportsman, died on Dec. 14, from the result 
of an operation. He was thirty-nine years old. Mr. Day 
made several long ocean voyages on his yacht Fleur 
de, Lys, and cruised over most of the world. His boat 
was one of the nine American yachts at the jubilee naval 
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review at Southampton, in 1896. At the outbreak of ‘the 
Spanish-American wat his yacht was near Lisbon, Pot- 
tugal, and was chased by a Spanish gunboat, but got 
away. A year ago Mr. Day built the schooner Endymion, 
which was handsomely fitted out. In his first trip across 
the ocean in her the boat made a record for her class. 
He returned to this country on the yacht in October. 
Mr. Day was a member of the Union, University, Rac- 
quet, Manhattan. Meadowbrook, New York Yacht Club 
and New York Athletic Club. 
Ree 

The steam yacht Enterprise, N. Y. Y. C., Messrs. 
F. L. and Neison Perrin, of Baltimore, is being fitted 
out at Curtis Bay, the anchorage and station of the Balti- 
more Y. G., for a cruise to South America, and is ex- 
pected to sail the first of the year. 


The steam yacht Sepamors, recently purchased by Mr. 
E. Clinton Lee, of Philadelphia, and before reported as 
being at Poillon’s, South Brooklyn, for repairs, is being 
entirely replanked among other renewals. Capt. White 


is in charge. 
RRA 


S. M. Jarvis’ steam yacht Priscilla, which with her 
owner and a party abroad left New York Nov. 18 on a 
West Indian cruise, was reported at Havana on Dec. 10. 


Capt. William A. Andrews is to make another trip 
across the ocean in a small boat. This time he will 
attempt the passage in an 11ft. folding canoe. He will 
start the first of next June. Charles A. Bigney, a Boston 
boy, who is well known for his high diving feats, will 
accompany Andrews, himself having a canoe of the same 
length and canvas covered. The trip, therefore, will be 
in the nature of a race—Boston Globe. 





Nocates, Ariz., Nov. 22.—Arizona is to furnish a 
novel feature for the inaugural parade in Washington 
next March. About a year ago two half-grown black 
bears were captured in the Santa Rita Mountains, by 
Mark Lully, a locally noted hunter. He offered them to 
the Washington Zoological Gardens, and the gift was 
accepted conditional upon the delivery of the bears in 
Washington. The question of the delivery was soon 
solved ‘by a unique bet made between W. M. Hoey, an 
enthusiastic Indiana Republican, now Collector of the 
Port of Nogales, and a Democratic friend, William Tag- 
gart, of Indianapolis. Hoey agreed to take the bears 
East and to march with them in the inaugural parade if 
his candidate was elected. Taggart promised to do the 
same if Bryan was successful—New York Times. 








Tue following scores were made in regular competition by mem- 


bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four-Mile House, 

Reading Road, Dec. 9. Conditions, 200yds., off-hand, at the 

aunt target. Gindele was declared champion for the day with 
a score of He ties his old record on this score: 
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Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


Saw Francisco, Dec. 9.—Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club mem- 
bers met at Harbor View for practice to-day. Our shootin 
master, Frank S. Washburn, made 45.5 average for his best 1 
scores out of 15 entries, which 2 Se ee than he ever did be- 
fore with pistol. st scores, umbia target: 

Pra tice matches; pistol, 2a Prichard 36, 56; Washburn 42, 
44, 52, 46, 60, 42, & 41, 42—455; Daiss 47; Twist 59, 60; 
Becker ©, 56. 

evolver: Trego Prichard 9. 

22 rifle: Allen 43, 36, 46. 

F. O. Youna. 








Grapshooting. 
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Notice. 
All communications for Forest anv Streau_should 
always be ‘orest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
Not to any einen connected with the paper. ™ 
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Fokest And “SrREAM : 


If you want your shoot to be anitiounced here send a 
notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


Dec. 25.—Chicago.—All-day shoot of the Garfield Guri Club. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Dec. 25.—Haverhill, Mass.—Christmas Day shoot of the Haver- 
hill Gun Club. S. Miller, Acting Sec’y. 
ec. 25.—Newark, N. J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Forester 
Gun Club. kJ. Fleming, Sec’y, 21 Waverly avenue. 
Dec. 27.—Kansas City, Mo.=-Match ‘for the ‘cast iron medal be- 
tween J. A. R. Elliott, holder, and W. R. Crosby, challenger. _ 
Dec. 27.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Team match at 25 birds 
between Baltimore Shooting Association and Keystone Shooting 
League—first of a series. 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
om afternoon. et 
chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. 


1901. 


an, 1.—Newark, N. J.—Target shoot of the South Side Gun Club. 

an. 1.—Newark, N. J.—Twentieth annual all-day shoot of the 
South Side Gun Club. “Isaac H. Terrill, Sec’y. re 

jan. 1—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Tournament of the Ossining Gun 
Club; targets. Wm. P. Hall, Sec’y. 

Jan. 16-18.—Hamuilton, Unt.—Hamilton Gun Club’s 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to 
Graham, Sec’y. : 

Jan. 15-19—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to 
Graham, See’y. . . 

April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days targets, $100 per 
day added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. . P. Collins, 

cy. 

April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. : 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Spertsmen’s 
Association. C. W. Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. D. Bain, Sec’y. | : 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament: of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

June —.—Columbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters” 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 

June —.—Chicago, I1l—Twenty-seventh annual tournament_and 
convention of the {illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. Chas, 
T. Stickle, Sec’y. 


eleventh 
all, 


eleventh 
all. 


AT WATSON’S PARK. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Fifteen-bird shoots as 
follows: Dec. 22, 25, 29 and Jan. 1; $2.60 entrance; $2 sweep 
optional; shoots commence at 1 o’clock, 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Jan. 8—lInterstate Park, Queens.—Welch (holder)-Elliot match 
for the Dupont trophy. , J 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $6 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park. . 1.—Fountain Gun Club’s regular monthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of Uctober, November and December. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. , f 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


1901. 


April 1-6.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., N. Y.—The Inter- 
state Association’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap 1 our- 
nament at live birds. ‘ 

une —.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Forty-third annual tournament 
of the New York State Association for thr protection of Fish and 
Game 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, - 





The daily press recounts that some 8f the shooters of Flatlands 
and Carnarsie, L. I., have been arranging to hold some live-bird 
shoots on Christmas Day, and that they have been notified by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals that, as they 
do not belong to regularly incorporated clubs, the live-bird shoot- 
ing will not be permitted. It further recounts that “There is 
much indignation among the interested marksmen. They say 
such shooting is done monthly at Dexter Park and other places, 
and declare that the discrimination against them is unjust.”” There 
is no discrimination whatever. Any sportsmen who wish can 
organize and comply with the law governing live-bird shooting. 
Good sportsmen should be good citizens, and good citizens should 
obey the laws. » 


Among the notable visitors in New York recently were Mr. 
Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge Co.; Mr. W. M. (U. 
M. C.) Thomas, who visited New York for the first time since 
becoming a Shriner; Mr. B. Leroy Woodard, of Remington and 
Dupont fame; Mr. Jack Fanning, who ends the year with an 
enviable list of record-breaking runs and high averages; Mr. 
Elmer E, Shaner, the distinguished authority on tournaments; 
Mr. Howard Marlin, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co.; Mr. Irby Ben- 
nett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and Mr. j. Hildreth, 
also of the latter company, who arrived in town without a new 
joke this time, the first occurrence of the kind in many years; 
— the genial and well met Ben Norton, of the Hazard Powder 


0. 
ae 

Under date of Dec. 15 Mr. John Watson, Burnside Crossing, 
Ill., writes us as follows: “A series of 15bird shoots will be 
iven at this park as follows: Saturday, Dec. 22, and Christmas Day; 
Srurday, Dee. 29, and New Years’ Day, 1901. Entrance to each 
event, cost of birds, $2.50, with an optional sweep, $2. The bird 
money, $2.50, win be returned to all the shooters making straight 
scores. Class shooting and owere. money divided according to 
number of entries. Five entries, and 45 per — six to ten 


entries, 40, 35 and 26 per cent; over ten entries, 35, 20 and 15 
per cent. Shooting to commence at 1 P. M. each day.” 


Dr. C. W. Carson, secretary of the Chicago Gun Club, writes 
us that “The annual meeting of the Mai Gun Club was held 
last evening, at the Sherman House, the fo wen directors being 
elected: Dr. E. C. Morton, J. L. Jones, Dr. C. W. Carson, Chas. 
Antoine, W. H. Cornwell. The new constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. After the ware a the directors elected 
the officers for 1901: Dr. E. C. Morton, President; J. L. Jones, 
Vice-President; Dr. C. . Carson, Secretary-Treasurer; Chas. 
Antoine and W. H. Cornwell, Directors. The treasurer’s report 
was very satisfactory.” & 


The accession to the membership of the Interstate Association 
at its last annual meeting, a report of which is published in these 
columns, is exceedingly gratifying. It indicates a wholesome 
growth in the organization itself, and is pleasingly auspicious 
as an index of the rmeneney and cleanness of the sport gener- 
ally. The increase in the membership adds to the Association's 
power and prestige, already great, besides materially broadening 
the scope of its usefulness. 


The tribe of Indians is growing. Several noted braves—not the 
last of their race—were adopted into the tribe at a council held 
at John Watson’s shooting conference last week. The member- 


ship of this young and tising tribé of Indians is a ¢otitinuous 
refutition of the old chatter that a good Indian is a dead Indian. 
Probably thé idea originatéd in the fact, that the bow-and-arrow 
os was but little better than 40 per cent. in skill, and was 
therefore tindvailable for tournament purposes, 


R 


In the big 25-live-bird handicap at John Watson’s congress of 
famous shooters, held in Chicago. last week, Dr, J. L. Williamson, 
of Milwaukee, and Mr. J. R. Graham, of Long Lake, LIl., were the 
only ones to kill straight. ‘There were fifty-seven competitors, and 
the formidable aspect of the competition. may be inferred when 
it is mentioned that seven of them stood at 3lyds., seven at. 30yds. 
and twenty-seven at 29yds., so that of the fifty-seven, forty-one 
were at or back of the 29yd. mark. 


¥ 


Mr, John S. Wright, the eminent manager of the Brook Gun 
Club, has accepted a challenge from Bile Smith” to sere live- 
bird match under somewhat novel conditions, namely: He stands 
at 30yds. and shoots at 25 birds, while “Bill Smith” stands at 
27yds. and shoots at 21 birds. As Mr. Wright can shoot equally 
well at 30 or 26yds., ‘the: match should be interesting. It is fixed 
to take place on’ Thursday of next week at Interstate Park, 


¥ 


Messrs. Harvey McMurchy and P. Bekeart recently went out 
on a coyote hunt in California, and succeeded in flushing four, 
but neither men nor horses could catch them, as they got out of 
bounds, and therefore should be marked with a 0. They, however 
eS. =’ and were _— Be on their return. 

e duck season being on, they afterward arra: 
duck shoot on Mr. Bekeart’s caehte Sone te: ea 


ze 


Keep in mind that the twentieth annual all-day target shoot of 
the South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. pm fockee a 10 veloc 
on New Year’s Day. The fo are situated on New Jersey 
Railroad avenue, opposite ehigh coal pockets. There will be 
several turkey and merchandise events. Lunch served at 12 M. 

m. M. Smith is president; Isaac H. Terrill manager. 


The contest for the E C cup and the championshi f N 
Jersey, between Mr. G. H. Piercy, holder, and ec. W. y 
span, challenger, took place on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, 
on er _ jast week. Mr. Feigenspan, who had held it a long 

efeat 


time, and ed several challengers, was tl i 
of 46 to 43. gers, was the victor by a score 


x 


The popular and talented newsgatherer of Sporting Life. Mr 
Will K. Park, was married to Miss Margaret Kirkw ot of Som 
on Dec. 11. This charming lady is better known in the trap- 
shooting world under the nom de fusil of ‘“‘Miskay.” We extend 
our hearty congratulations and good wishes to them. 


¥ 


On Thursday afternoon of this week, on the Cartere 
Club’s grounds, at Garden City, L. I., Messrs. R. A. Welch poe 
Harold Money will shoot a match at 100 live birds, 30yds. rise 
30yds. boundary, for $500 a side. Both gentlemen, as is well 
known, are first-class experts with the scatter gun. 


» 


The twenty-seventh annual tournament and convention of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association will be held in Springfield 
Ill., the entire third week in May, 1901, is the information con: 
cerning. that subject sent us by 


the Association’s secr 
egni cretary, Mr. 


Stickle, of Springfield, Ill. 
R 


Mr. Elmer E, Shaner’s report as manager of the Interstate 
Association contains matter of much solid worth, and therefore 
is desetving of special consideration. It will be found in another 
column, in the report of the Interstate annual meeting. 


In the report of Watson’s shoot, published in our t 1 
this week, Mr. Hough mentions that Dr, 94 Wittman, as 
Milwaukee, and Mr. George Roll, of Blue Island, Ill., will shoot a 
100-bird match at Watson’s Park ‘in the near future. — 


® 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., was high average i 
four days of shooting at Watson’s Park, Chtenges tect week = 


t 


The Garfield Gun Club will not hold a shoot on Saturd i 
week, but will hold an all-day shoot on Christmas. Da - eeu 
BERNARD Warzns. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15.—The appended scores were made on our 
co to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 
eason, 

Honors were divided between T. W. Eaton and F. G. B 
both killing straight in the main event. The birds were ae 
ay a a fea a _— slow about taking wing. 

A strong chilling north win ew direct] 
chilling both birds and shooters. Se ee a ee 

No shoot next Saturday, but an all-day shoot on the following 
Tuesday, Christmas. 


Event No. 1, trophy shoot: 








Workman, 28....... 2200122021— 7 Barnard, 30......... — 
Thomas, 28......... 12*1211211— 9 Dr Mathews, 6 ee 
T Eaton, 20....... 1222211122—10 Dorman, 28........ 1201210021— 7 
C J Wolff, 26...... 1120010022— 6 Hicks, 31..........: 2101011101— 7 
Kemki BB csi. con cee 2100002000— 3 Sperry, 30.......... 1122w 
= — > ehados [+ Duly, AR 12*1211211— 9 
rs Shaw, 25....... 2 222— OI, Bho decdicdes 
Dr Meek, 31....... 11111*2211— 9 Se 
Event No. 2, 6 birds, $1: 
Thomas 02*112—4 Thomas ................. 221201—5 
Nusly I da vas nk tabe nn od 12-6 
Eaton WOME 60660 58305. c0 *2*222—4 
C J Wolff | TS Raa pEe 221222—6 
isa Onn cc ak ales nad Dr Mathews ..........., 22*122—5 
Hd Shaw — Oreccesecncscccee 120111—6 
rs Shaw MEL Mébtiakacenenecoet 
De MeL 211112—6 
- -#22200—3 
010110—3 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Chicago Gun Club, 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Dec, 15.—To first and third the club 
added $3. 

Dr Miller, 30.... ovsh aie 
Lovell, 28 ve’ 
Sundermeier, 29.. 
W H Cornwell, 29 
C W Carson, 29. 
Mack, 28...... 

R Balmer, 26 
C E Felton, .28 
Mrs 25 


#660006 06¢221021191222212—14 
- -220212202*12222—12 
Sbebdes 022211010201122—11 
++ + +-9122*2111102112—12 
- -210212122711111—14 
- -2029100111110Ti—10 


« -202200001102001— 7 
--212001002211121—11 












‘ _ cope 640 docdsle'e cidalaleiald + -101001100111000— 7 
Ties on 14, 5 birds: 
Dr Miller......12211—6 12112-6 C W Carson....11222—5 121004 
= on 12, 5 birds: “ tee 
vol wi... MILE wore no's dA ALK 122—4 20001—2 - 00200— 
GID vn wddococedscccan waniinwne dies +.» 20222—4 oo1va—2 ‘91002 
Ties on 11: $ 
Sundermeier : 


bedeteseoney 1010°—2 Felton ........ccecesceed 11112—6 
: Ravetaice, 









































































































FOREST AND STREAM, 





a, $m. 


; « 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Interstate Park Handicap. 


Interstats Parx, Queens, L. I., Dec. 12—The Interstate Park 
Handicap had six Soneoata, among whom was the famous shot 
“Little Hawkeye.” Mr. Harold Money sustained his high form, 
killing his 26 birds — The conditions were birds, 


0 entrance, $ in gold 





Miss-and-outs were also shot. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 
Interstate Park, Queens, Dec. 15.—Mr. Robert A. Welch won the 
i whic 


Mauser rifle was the prize of a series of contests, with 
Mr. C. M. Lincoln a close second. The scores: 

Miss-and-out for Mauser sifle: - 
R A Welch, 90......cccccccccccccscvcvecccncsveseees 21121222121222221 
C A Lockwood, 29. --012220 





i ee REL 2 oon cco cepgpebereseke "2190122112220222220 
S b jay, 29... iiectesapankes 100 
" man, 28......s.secceees . «122220222200 
G Glee Tote ci eeweonheeainendbarise -ysbousshe 121111222021121010 
Ten-bird event: 
J Welch, 27......... 02220065 Annie Oxkley, 28... .1211102112—9 
C A Lockwood, 29.220222902*—7 Capt Jack, 2....... 12°1222%1—8 
C M Lincoln, 29...2221102202—8 G Grisar, 28......... 2020122102—7 
Miss-and-outs followed the main events. 
At Interstate Park. 


Interstate Park, Dec, 13.—Matches as follows were shot to-day: 
Morfey-Sanders match, at 50 birds, $50; Morfey ae one on ie 
T W Morfey, 33. .10111101*111*11011191°10101°111110111 911011911111 
Ww Sanders, 30. .2012012°2221*201210211220002012221212220122222001 1-37 








Wynn-Rodman match: 
De Wen Wem, WBoaacssoceosse0es la _ 1u01ii1112120102"1°—14 
C H Rodman, 20........ccescceesees 1022112*0110°0200221—12 
Lincoln-Sanders ‘match: 
Sanders, 30...... 112122200112*2222212°21222121*1012*1202—38 
Lincoln, 30....... 222121101212121021122222221 222021 °2°2212212°012222—43 
irds, $10: 
sander see. aam1222029—8 Lincoln, 30.....++++ 2022222200—7 
ee 120 2222 Packard ......0.0+« 2112 110 
Lincoin 2220 220 Ramapo .....s-sseeeees 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. 1., Dec. 15.—A bracing cold day and clear light 
sgvened ids oy spe cansenee " Bay & es aoe oe = 
; ni thieti ub’s shoot. r. uis C. J Dr. 
iy. Ke = tied on 46 for the December cup, this being the third 
rontest that trophy: 3 
““Docsmber cup, 2 cocgete, expert traps; 26 magautrap; handicap 
allowances added: 


—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 

Hdcp. Pe Total. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
L C Hopkins........++++ 9 23 8 23 4% 
J Keyes.......seccceeee 9 21 7 25 46 
} S S Remsen.........++ 2 24 1 21 45 
* B Stephenson......... 4 19 3 24 43 
W G McConville...... a 23 10 19 42 
H M Brigham.......... « 3 24 2 17 41 
WwW W arshall......... 6 lq 5 17 oY 
Dr H L O’Brien........ 6 16 4 16 31 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, expert; handicap allowances added: 
Ww. e McConville with an allowance of 8, made 15; E. Banks, 0, 
14; F. B. Stephenson 2, 14; H. M. Brigham, 1, 18; C. G. Rasmus, 
413; G. W. Hagedorn, 1, 13; G. Stephenson, Sr., 6, 13; Dr. 
O’Brien, 3, 11; Ww W. Marshall, 4, 11; Dr. J. J. Keyes, 6, 10; 
C. Kenyon, Jr., 8, 9; Dr. Carroll, 0, 7. : 

Stein trophy shoot, 15 targets, per traps; handicap allowances 
added: J. S. S. Remsen, with a handicap of 1, made 15; L. C. 
Hopkins, 6, 13; H. M. Brigham, 1, 13; Dr. J. J. Keyes, 6, 13; G. 
W. Hagedorn, 1, 13; Dr. H. L. O’Brien, 3, 11; C. Kenyon, Jr., 





3, 9. Ft) ee 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
E C Cup. 
Newark, N. Dec. 18.—The contest between Messrs. George 


H. Piercy, holder, and C. W. Feigenspan, challenger, for the E C 
cup, emblematie of the championship of New Jersey, took place 
on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, to-day. he result was in 
favor of Mr. Feigenspan, by a score of 46 to 43. Mr. J. H. W. 
Fleming acted as reieree. The conditions were 50 targets, un- 
known angles. , ‘ 

The Oceanic Club had a paneiew club shoot at 25 targets, in 
which Schortemeier, standing at l8yds., was high man, with a 
score of 22. Messrs. Hooey and Colquitt were guests. 


E C Cup contest: ‘ 
G BH Phercforcccccccccccccccccccesees 1111111111110111101100111—21 
1011111111011111111111001—22—43 
C W Feigenspan............eeeeseeee 10009010011111111111111111—24 


1011101111111111111011101—22—46 
Oceanic club shoot, 25 targets: 





Fincher, 26 ..cccoscoescsccccccevccsessecs 1101010111110011011001111—18 
Piercy, 18........seccceccscccsccacccesvess 1111111110111101101110111—21 
Schortemeier, 18.......csesecessencevceses 1112111011110011111111111—22 
Feigenspan, 18..........cccesccsessccssees 1101110111111111111100011—20 
OUNE,, Bless scucusnyessvexehs>easune tee 0101111000111111001101110—16 
Heinrich, Th. .cccvccccgoccccccccescccvncetl 0011100111101110010101111—16 
Sinnock, os 
SHOOSY ....cccccccccceces 
Jones, 14 
*Colquitt 
*Guests. 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 1234667 Events: 12834667 
Targets: 10 15 15 16 16 15 16 Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Feigenspan.. 8 13 13 13 151512 Koeller ....... .. ee ee 
Piercy ...... 8 71111181210 Fischer ..... .. .. 6. 10.. 
Schortemeier. 7 13 1410 13 1412 Colquitt . li 
ONES ....00 713..1223%.. Heinrich a 
QOCY ...+5- 71311131412 9 Sinnock . 10 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


There was a light attendance at the regular monthly badge con- 
test of the Trenton Shooting Association, at its grounds, at 
Hutchinsons Lake, below White Horse, Dec. 12, which was partly 
due to an error of one of the local dailies in announcin that the 
shoot was scheduled for next Wednesday, the 19th. The teature 
oi the Gay’s shoot was the low percentages made. Occasion- 
ally some one would make a fair run, but scores were the 
exception and not the rule. — . 

Instead of having a depressing effect, the reverse was the fact, 
ona every one - to — ita a of the first water that 
they were una to make their us percentages. Secretary 
Thomas was sadly out of form, and for this was 


tulated 
upon “ a. _ the badge shoot Sane sae ee say one. be 
ual ior the badge so was not compelled to shoot 
nal 18 for te 3 ssession. Harrison and Thomas tied for the 
silver one, with Harrison winning on the shoot-off. Harrison also 


won the merchandise event, consisting of two boxes of loaded 
shell ing 23 out of 26, —— an added handicap of 5, 
gave him 28. With more practice he would easily regain his old- 
time form and keep the best of them on the hustle to beat him. 


He has put up some fine scores in the past. 
First 15 to ify for class: 

Harrison rT 0001110— 9 

ylor . 





South Side Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 15.—At the South Side Gun Club’s shoot 
togey, the sweepstake events resulted as follows: 







vents: 1234667 8 9101 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Dawson 6375966... 55 8 
Terrill 09778 8....10 8.. 
MED Sane o¥0 cendpapsoatocesoeanbtanedes 6.6 '43:3.8.9 on Vase 
SROEE vescecsvconsvcco sve cerebeeeension 989 810 7 81010 7 
Geoffrey - 979 810 8 9 80 9 
Smith . ce, De Bron cq Be 
SM sv neb andesebhiccanacane academe SSeckh co ty Ose ee eee 


Mount Kisco Rod and Gun Club. 

Mount Kisco, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Herewith are a ded the 
scores of our shooting tournament, held on Dec. 12. It was not a 
very large one, but it was very enjoyable indeed. The day was as 
_ ection = cous be asked for b ™ most hey hed 

very seemed out for a good time, an t' i 
Messrs. Creiff, Grisar, S. Reed, Flewelling, Dam, S. Carpenter, 
Lambert, Thompson, Hoffman and Sherman were with us. 
Mr. Greiff pet up a very fine score. His first visit was enjoyed 









very much by our boys. 
vents: 123 46 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 10 15 10 25 10 15 20 10 10 10 10 
UR ccnscconeasoons 8 8141014 91310201012 19 910 8 9 
GOMES Soodbecivsiscoes cs 8 9121016 915 821 91218 7...... 
SP ER aecscetesenss’ 7 812 913 $1210 22 9131710 9 7 6 
SENET Zeuncnvivseesiece 6 611 814 610 517 6 910 6...... 
oe SEER, ccavncecaee 7712 815 811 922 91316 98 9 7 
DT shades enbesincss 6 710 713 811 719 81114 8 8 8 6 
Flewelling.......... 7914 713 710 818 81018 777 6 
Deam ....... - 6 711 610 5610 616 6 912 67 G.. 
F Wood. - 6 713 812 812 819 7111 8 9 87 
Hoffman .. 461051079716 7826668 
Sherman . 759 511 611 6146 69105776 
} ter -- «- 11 919 813 720 81117 8 910 8 
Pelton .. - 9610 56 9 614 5 910 6 6G 56.. 
H Dielh . «+ 611 6 9 614 6 81010 6 6 
Lambert + 9675337066 4. 
D Thompson +. 87216695 56 5. 
BIE apoveve - « 613 7812 676.. 
Ed Martin..... - 6114910 456 4.. 
Secretary. 


The Governing Shooting Committee, 


In response to’a call issued Nov. 3, the following gentlemen were 
present in person or accounted’ for at Interstate Park, Dec, 15: 
Messrs. W. K. Park, Jacob Pentz, B. Waters, J. H. Voss, Dr. 
Wm. Wynn, C. W. Billings, H. C, Koegel, J. J. "Wellbrock, J. S. 
Wright, W. R. Hobart, D. F. Pride, Elmer E, Shaner, Dr. A. 
Webber, W. F. Sykes and J. A. H. Dressel. 
The call was as follows: . : i 
“Dear Sir—It seems advisable that a slystem of hendicagping be 
adopted for the government of Interstate Park events other than 
club events (as they make their own rules), which would be thor- 
oughly equitable and which would protect the amateur or poorer 
shot against the professional or better shot. b 
“It seems to us that the best committee that we could appoint 
for this purpose would be probably the gentlemen who have served 
on previous Grand American Handicau committees and a repre- 
sentative man from each of the clubs in and around Greater New 
York, so far as they are known to us. : : 
“Will you serve on such committee? If so, we will shortly advise 
you when it would perhaps be best to meet and take the matter 
in hand—pjerhaps a Saturday afternoon at Interstate Park would 
be the best. E . 
“Please consider the matter and advise us at your earliest 
convenience. Yours very truly, A Dressel.” 
Capt. Dressel was chosen as temporary c 
Green secretary pro tem. : 
After the preliminary organization, it was decided that the 
committee should be known as the Governing Shooting Committee, 
the objects of this committee being to have charge of the handi- 
capping at Interstate Park, and to take cognizance of such other 
matters as it may be called upon to perform. 
A permanent organization was then effected. Officers were 
elected as follows: Mr. Walter F. Sykes, President; Mr. B. 


irman, and L. C. 


Waters, Secretary; Dr. A. A. Webber, Treasurer; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. Wm. W a, J. H. Voss, Charles W. Billings, H. C. Koegel, 
on J. Wellbr c is S. Wright, Will K. Park, Jacob Pentz, 

. R. Hobart, . Pride, Capt. J. A. H. Dressel and Elmer 


E. Shaner, 

It was carried that a quorum for the transaction of business other 
than handicapping shall consist of five members; that for the 
purpose of handicapping three members shall constitute a quorum; 
that if at any time less than three members of the handicapping 
committee were present he or they may add sufficient number to 
make a quorum and his or their work shall stand as the regular 
act of the committee; that the work of all sub-committees shall 
be reported in writing to the secretary of the Governing Shooting 
Committee, as soon as possible after each session of such com- 
mittees. ° 

It was decided that the Governing Shooting Committee should 
hold its regular meeting on the first Saturday of each month at 
5 P. M., at Interstate Park, and that any extra meetings may be 
called at the will of the president. 

It was carried that a committee of five be appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws, this committee to report at the next 
mocting, an. 5, committee to consist of Messrs. Walter F. Sykes, 
J. A, H. ssel, W. R. Hobart, B. Waters and Dr. Webber. 

The secr pro tem. was instructed to make manifold copies of 
the result of this meeting and send an accurate copy to each of the 
fifteen members of the committee. 

After the adjournment of the Governing Shooting Committee 
the handicapping committee went into executive session and dis- 
cussed handicap systems for the protection of shooters generally. 
Several systems were suggested and thoroughly discussed, but 
action deferred until those members of the committee who were 
not present could have an opportunity to ventilate their ideas at 
the next meeting of the committee and think over the systems 
which we present to you now. 

One of the suggestions was as follows: 25yd. men 2 misses as 
kills and 2 misses as no birds; 26yd. men 2 misses as kills and 1 
miss as no bird; 27yd. men 2 misses as kills; 28yd. men 1 miss 
as kill; 29yd. men 1 miss as no bird; 3%0yd. men, pull back. It is 
distinctly understood that men known as 3%0yd. men shall be put 
back to a greater distance than 30yds, 

Other suggestions were offered, and the committee would be 
pleased to be addressed on this subject by shooters generally, 
giving their ideas for their enlightenment and instruction at the 
next meeting. Such communications will be cheefully received 
and entertained. 


Please address Secretary of the Governing Shooting Committee, 
P. 0. Box 1358, New York city. 


Tue Secretary (pro tem.). 
New Haven Gun Club. 

New Haven, Conn., Dec. 12. ite a number of visitors were 
present at the New Haven Gun Club’s shaot, who shot for targets 
only, among whom was May Clinton ace. G. E, ), the 
famous rifle shot. Mrs. Bartlet has only recently taken up shot- 
gun shooting, but notwithstanding she outshot many of the old- 
timers, making such scores as 9 out of 10, 8 out of 10, 21 out of 25, 
and the ease and grace in which the y handles her Marlin 
repeater was the cause of much enthusiasm, and many compli- 
ments were paid for her excellent shooting. 

. The conditions C4 the early part of the afternoon were excellen' 


it. 

n ce wi tules, two teams were chosen of all the 

m shoot in two 26target team races. The 
captain of the defeated team in the first race had the pri 

= ing one men for one of the winning team for the 

secon 
Cape, BW. Claridge 2% Seveue @h Brown 16, Orty 17, Robert 
vage 
son 16, Whitney 41, ict Rosenthal 1: Brown 7; ‘total 144. 
E Bartie #2, F. Eastman 20, Karl 20, 





Interstate Association Annual Meeting. 
Tue annual ing of the In Association was held on 
Thursday ing, 13, at Oakian county, N. J. 
AES ileal tad aces tae aig 
the meeting was nena, sex fendaas Garin Be, M.,, same date, 
‘in Parlor 74 of the Astor House, in New York city. 
_ At the adjourned annual meeting there were present the follow- 
ing subscri to the Association: Tatham Brothers, repre- 


sented by Chas. Tatham; Union’ Metallic Cartridge Co., J. A. H. 
Dressel; American E ¢ & Schultze Gunpow: ward 


Banks; '-Chamberlin Cartri & Target Co., Paul. North; 
Winchester Arms Co., Irby Bennett; Parker Brothers, 
W. F. Parker; the Hazard Powder John L. uin; £. 1. 


Dupont de-Nemours & Co., Edw. S. Lentilhon; Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., A. W. Higgins. eroy Shot & Lead Works and 
Remington Arms Co. were represented by Proxy. 

The Association, which started the year with twelve members, 
closed with eleven, the International Smokeless Powder & Dyna- 
mite Co. pore withdrawn from membership during the month 
of September. It, however, starts 1901 with a membership list .of 
fourteen, three new members being elected at the annual meeting, 
namely, the Hunter Arms Co., of Fulton, N. Y.; the Marhn 
Fire Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., and the Peters i 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

The board of directors and officers for 1901 are as follows: | 

Board of Directors: Messrs. Dressel, Bennett, Banks, Lentilhon 
and . Higgins. 

Officers: Messrs, Dressel, Bennett and Banks were re-elected 
to their respective offices of president, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

xecutive Committee: Messrs. Higgins, Lentilhon and Bennett. 

Tournament Committee: Messrs. Bennett, Tatham, Banks, 
Parker, Lequin and Marlin. . 

Club ©rganization Committee: Messrs. Delano, North, Keller 
and McMurchy. 

Mr. Shaner was unanimously reappointed as manager for the 
ensuing year, at an increased . 

The manager presented a list of names of clubs from whom ap- 
plications have m received for tournaments during the season 
of 1901, as follows: 

South Norwalk, Conn.; Auburn, Me.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Narragansett Fier, R. 1; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Medicus Gun Club); t Berkshire, Vt.; Jacksonville, Fia.; 
Sherbrooke, Can.; Worcester, Mass.; Waterville, Me.; Providence, 
R. L.; Springfield, Mass.; Palmer, Mass.; St. Albans, Vt.; 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The list was considered, and the following places decided upon 
as points at which target tournaments should be held during the 
coming season: Auburn, Me,; Jamestown, N. Y.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Sherbrooke, Can.; Providence, R. I.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Cleveland, O., with possibly some other point in the South, to be 
selected at a future date. 

It was also decided to hold the Grand American Handicap at 
Targets at Interstate Park during the late spring or early sum- 
mer, and to add $1,000 to the purses; in fact, to carry out the 
tournament on the same lines in every respect as those of the 
tournament held last June. 


Mr. Shaner’s Report. 


Mr. Shaner’s report was as follows: 

Pittsburg, Pa., . 12.—To the President, Officers and Mem- 
bers of Interstate Association—Gentlemen: The report of 
transactions of the er’s office for the season of 1900, ac- 
companied by statistical Sata giving operations in detail, which 
will be found in the “Review of Tournaments,” a copy of which 
is annexed, is herewith submitted. | or 

Having in former reports gone into extensive detail, —- 
all points at great length, in this I deem it necessary only to touc’ 
on subjects absolutely vital, satisfied that such eliminated review 
will meet all requirements, the members of the Association being 
well acquainted with the subject matter at large. 

he season just closed, like all former ones, has been an un- 
qualified success, one that shows that not only has there been no 
shadow of deterioration, but that the past is an earnest of the 
future, most gratifying to the Association and our subscribers. 
They have again been given proof that it not only performs what 
it promises, but gives a bontis orf promise: “Our patrons are now 
convinced that our promises for the future are not empirical, but 
well digested. We can point to results achieved which are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of our ability to accomplish what we contract to 
do. Further comment on this head would be superfluous. 

There is no longer any disputation of the wisdom of the resolve 
of the Association barring “paid representatives,”’ etc., from com- 
peting for a division of the purse. It is no longer experimental, 
many gun clubs patterning after the parent organization in con- 
ducting tournaments on the same lines. therefore advocate 
the continued enforcement of the rule which has x its operation 
justified the judgment which gave it birth. Fully per cent. of 
all tournaments given during the year were conducted under its 
conditiens, which of itself is evidence that the rule is sound, meet- 


ing the approval of the great majority of shooters. Nothing could 
be more conclusive, 


Grand American Handicap of 1900 at Live Birds. 


As usual, the season was inaugurated by this event, which fol- 
lowed the usual course of such, under the auspices of the Inter- 
state Association. It was held on April 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, at Inter- 
state Park, Queens, L. I., and its success left nothing to be de- 
sired. As to the management of the tournament, nothing was 
absent that could contribute to the comfort of all, and it added 
to the already large stock of golden opinions gleaned on other 
similar occasions, There was no friction anywhere, and the “‘if- 
ee ee spirit displayed by all, from 
those in command, from officers to privates, of all grades, gave 
complete satisfaction to visitors, patrons and shooters, and all 
others who could appreciate courtesy, perfect appointments and an 
undeviating disposition to contribute to the coomplete harmony 
of the event. 

It was the first time the Grand American Handicap was held 
at Interstate Park, the park being openel by the first great event 
of this year by the Interstate Association. Of the park itself, it is 
difficult to convey to one who has not seen it an adequate idea 
of its merits. The fifty acres devated to the purpose are beyond 
doubt not only one of the finest sites for the purpose in the 
world but also the best equipped—this without disparagement to 


any. 
Inanimate Target Tournaments. 


The first target tournament, held at Trenton, N. J., under the 
auspices of the Walsrode Gun Club, was a success such as satisfied © 
the most sanguine. It was held May 2 and 3, and, though the 
flowers of May were not as much in evidence as they usually are 
at that date, the weather was balmy. The club, though of recent 
organization, is up to date and had arranged everything vital to 
success in a thoronghly professional manner. 

The second target tournament, at Richmond, Va., scheduled for 
May 23 and 24, was curtailed by rain, which necessitated the 
canceling of the second day’s pr me. It was under the 
auspices of the West End Gun Club, and there was a good at- 
tendance, many ers coming a long distance. The first day’s 
weather was fine and the contestants in good trim, making fine 


scores. 
On the second day rain. pee to fall early in the morning, and 
a steady downpour until 6 P. M. put a veto on work. s't 
Richmond Pigeon Club had secured the park for the 25th, the 
Interstate Association was forced to make a one-day stand of it. 


Grand American Handicap at Targets. 


Nothing succeeds like ” and the Grand American Handi- 
cap at Targets has gone into history as such without any reserva- 
tions, and the few “I-told-you-so’s” are constrained to admit that 
they were for once mistaken. Indeed it was a success far beyond 
the fond anges of ae who coneened oe Ong oye foe. an 
experiment it necessarily wa in ica) ejudices 
of 1) eoumidateble number ot kbnest men. Wa iy Sookie, this 
event, which came off at Interstate Park, June 12 to 15, was . 
d ae —— to censure left with the est ———_ 
tion for the In te ion. It was.r one of the great- 
est events of the lind ‘chee hele a new field and in- 
Sol cage ty Gen eS Dabeiee. and soit balp od testis a 
gun clubs g x elp an the 

y way. Though the programme 2 a radical de- 

parture in some important Seopegts from the conventional man- 


ner in which such events should:be governed, the first day’s work 
proved its wisdom. From the start participants saw that fairness 


of was assured. Good was re- 
warded, ee et cette to get, out with but 


Tae eectom’ cf Landieesing, which at first-caused some mut- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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thuring, Woh its way, and after the handicaps wete tested eft- 
céihiims much outnumbered ptevious murmuts. 

While the attendance was not as large as some people coutited 
on, a majority of contestants shot through the whole programme, 
The organization as to departments and detail was complete, and 
from start to finish the shooting was without a hitch. Our As- 
sociation, which for ten years has been in the van; never ac- 
complished a better stroke of business in the stimulation of 
interest in trapshooting than during those four days, and that is 
saying fmuch, in view of ite decade of strenuous effort in this 
directio#: s 4 i 5 4 

The tournament at Narragansett Piet, : t., filly 11 aiid 18, testi- 
fied to the abilities of live Yankees to make an event iMterebtitif: 
The Canonchet Gun Club had the affair well in hand, and were it 
hot that the railway train service made it netessary fot soine shoot- 
efs to leave eatly the setond diy, the qeiregats af 14 OO, targets 
throwh during the two days would have beeri coisiderdbly swelleg. 
From start to finish the shoot was all the most exacting could ask. 
The affair in the make-up was quite New Englandish, Maine, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut all being represetited. New York 
and New Jersey were also in evidence. There were so many en- 
tries that expeditious work was necessary, and it was performed. 
The target tourndierit at Provitehte last yest; held by the Inter- 
state Association, was the leaven that roused the erithusiastti i 
New England, and the sport has received an impetus which wi 
last. Fa . z 

From the standpoint of the Intetstate Association; the totrra- 
ment heid at Newport, Vt., Aug. 7 and 8, was among the best 
ever given by the organization. The ground broken was ab- 
solutely new, virgin soil, the local gun club being organized but a 
few weeks prior to the tournament. More beginners took part 
than at any previous shoot given by us, and the interest taken 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial to our subscribers; The pro- 
grainine was necessarily curtailed oh both days of the treet, on 
aécoutit of inéletient weithet; ahi this was tHe ouly drawback. | 

The closing tournament for the season was giYen at Saleti; 
N. Y., Sept. 13 and 14, under the auspices of the Osoma Valley 
Gun Club. The local club was disappointed in the attendance, but 
numbers are not necessaty to make a tournament 4 success from 
our point of mn The enthusiasm manifested and renewed in- 
tétest takeh terid to make new devotees # trageiiopting “on of 
the prime objects of our Associatioi. The Sale totirn#rietit 
yielded these, and much more, for our encouragement, 

Though it may not be necessary, it seems apropos to say to the 
members of the Interstate Association that their work has been 
fully appreciated, and they have reaped in due time. There are 
many future harvests ripening, and the success already attained 
should only stimulate to renewed effort. There are as yet no 
indications of dry rot. The Association is so firmly rooted that 
adverse winds might only incite to greater effort, but clear skies 
and favoring breezes should not lull to supineness, 

The Organization is still in the flush of youthful vigor, and for 
an indefinite number of years to come it should have no desife to 
rest on its laurels, no matter how worthily won, but anniially te- 
joice as a strong man to run a fresh race, and if it can rouse a 
competitor who may eventually be table to “take the horns” so 
muck the better, as its rhembers will feel that they have pro- 
tnoted a good work and won an amaranthine wreath of which 
their posterity will be proud to boast. 


The Future. 


The Iiitetstate Association is so firmly rooted and grounded, 
so =e up in the warp and woof of affairs in the trapshooting 
world; that it has becottie an indispensability to the sport, which 
to a large extent depends on its existence: A majority of trap- 
shooters throughout the couhtfy recognize the Association as a 
necessary concomitant and adjunct, and its guiding influerice is 
conce 7s by them. From the. opening of the season, with the 
Grand American Handicap at Live Birds, to the closing tourna- 
ment, in the fall, it fixes the pace and outlines the policy of many 
gun clubs; which pattern by it and follow in its footsteps, realiz- 
ing that it is the ne plus ultra, so far as.up-to-date scientific man- 
agement can provide. It leads: and it is to the credit of other 
organizations that they are able to fully d4ppteciate its excellence. 


Nioth Annual Grand American Handicap at Live Birds. 


The preliminary details for this event have all been arranged, 
contracts signed, etc. As is widely known, it will be held at In- 
terstate Park, Queens, L. I., N. Y., the week beginning April 1, 


In regard to the Grand American Handicap at Live Birds my 
views were fully set forth in my last year’s report. I see no 
reason to change them at the present, and the result of the evetit 
of this year emphasizes the fact that they were sound, logical and 
based on good judgment, the result of close study of the subject. 


Second Annual Grand American Handicap at Targets. 


Thé totirnatnent of the preseht year was the first of its kind ever 
given, and I am not alone in rd belief that it has added new life 
to the sport of trapshooting. Though in the nature of an experi- 
ment, the result was in every respect satisfactory. Though the 
attendance was not as large as expected by some people, yet 
I venture the prediction that the most sanguine will not be dis- 
appointed in this respect next year. It would be difficult to - 
gest any improvement on this year’s programme, and { respectfully 
suggest that we adhere to a similar one for 1901. _The handicap 
was similar to the Grand American Handicap at Live Birds—one 
of distance. It has been demonstrated to be the most equitable 
and satisfactory in vogue at present, and I strongly urge its 
adoption for our next, and would suggest that the limit for handi- 
caps be made the same as this year, viz., 14 to 25yds. I am cogni- 
zant that this proposition will be strongly opposed by a number 
who will claim that they are out-gunned, but their claims will 
not, in my opinion, be supported by facts. It is a matter of 
record that during the Detroit tournament, held since the Grand 
American Handicap at Targets, the best general average was won 
by an expert shot, who stood at the 2lyd. mark and shot at over 
500 targets, scoring more than 91 per cent. of them. It is but 
a_ matter of slight practice until the expert masters the greater 
distance, and, though he will not score as high as he did under 
the old system, he will nevertheless score ieeey higher 
as a general thing than the less skillful shot who stands at the 
less distance. I think a little study of this year’s Grand American 
Handicap at Targets will make it clear to all who are able to 
judge the matter with discrimination. In my last year’s report 
I said: “So far as I am able to see, there is no reason why this 
event should not become a fixture, as permanent and one as _im- 

ortant, in its way, as the Grand American Handicap at Live 

irds. That it will fill a long felt want I have not a shadow of 
doubt.” Without egotism I point to this year’s result as a veri- 
fication of my prediction. 


Inanimate Target Tournaments for 1903. 


Regarding these coming events, 1 can say but little more than 
paraphrase my report of last year. As in the past, we keep in 
close touch with the progressive element which has been our 
sheet anchor hitherto, and as long as past amicable feeling can 
be maintained we need not fear for the outcome. As I remarked 
last year, however, the favorable outlook and golden opinions we 
have gained should not allow our energies to flag. There is still 
ample unworked territory to allow our indefinite expansion, and 
I can see a time in the future when our present proud position 
will be looked back upon by us as belonging to the day of small 
beginnings. I think we are all expansionists in this field, no 
matter what we may be politically, s 

I have hitherto refrained in my reports from advocating any 
particular place for holding tournaments, but I now deem it my 
duty to deviate from my custom, and would urge strongly the 
a of giving them during the coming season at Provi- 
dence, R. L., ont at Sherbrooke, Can. I am fully aware that some 
may object to the giving of one at Providence, in view of the 
very successful one given by us there in 1899, but it is that very 
success which impels me to advocate the holding of another at 
that place. No other tournament ever held by this Association 
gave such extended results as that at Providence, and 1 can directly 
trace more benefit to our Association from this tournament than 
from any other three given by it—the Grand American Handicaps 
reine. grcseted. It excited fresh interest all over the New 
England States, and aroused all the dormant interest therein at the 
same time. I feel satisfied that the climax has not been reached 
in that territory, and that if another tournament be given at that 
i, equally eficial if not greater results will follow. The 

eld has not been worked out. 

Shetbrooke, Can., has been for years an applicant, and from 
the measure of interest the Sherbrooke people took in our 
tournament at Newport, Vt., closely proxima' strongly believe 
one at the former point mentioned would result in ‘much good to 
our subscribers. ¢ people in these places are homogeneous, 
and I believe it would be to the interest of the Association to 
give the ¢ people what they desire. oe a 


General andsParticular. 


In elosing my report, I wish to ‘state that ‘my relations with 
the organization. and its adjuncts have béen amiforttily pleasant, 
and though copveshonsiens has entailed considerable work upofi 
me, it has been a labor of love, cheered incessantly by the 
uniform courtesy and helpful assistahee of all with whom my 
duties have brought me in contact. 

The policy of allowing clubs to maintain their autortothy as to 
handicap, division of purses, etc., continues to work so well that 1 
sé€ flo reason to recommend any changes, and would still advise 
a eoftinuatice of the system until some other well digested one 
eommends itself: : : . 

The Property ef the Association, stored in Pittsburg, is amply 
protected by ifisutaiice, and properly cared for. . 


Conclusion. ; 
I deem it, but just to repeat what I have so freqiféfly 4 
regarding the obligstibns our Association. rests under to U6 
sportsmen’s journals for the assistance they have given us in 
keeping alive the interest so necessary {of our continued pros- 
perity. They have kept our work well before the piiblic; and have 
not been sparing of space or effort in reporting our tourriamMmerts 
atid in publishing everything of interest to our subscribers, 

6 ohf stubs tibers in closing my report I wish to renew my ex- 
pression of obligatioti f6f the many unsolicited marks of appre- 
ciation they have bestowed ufpofi a re and private. My 
large epistolary correspondence has beéti lightened by their ap- 

reciation of my services, and made a pleastiré tather fhan a 
urden: In this expression of esteem I include all nietiibers 6 
committees, whose aid and advice I appreciate to the full; an 
I again conclude by expressing the conviction that our lotg cor 
tinued relations will continue intact until this mortal shall havé 

ptt on immortality. Very respectfully submitted, 
Eimer E, SHANER, Managet. 


John Watson's Winter Shoot. 


Cuicaco, IIL, Dec, 11.—The finest of wihter weather greeted the 
nice crowd of shooters at Watsoh’s Park to-dlay; weather not very 
cold by the thermometer, but cold enough, and with a wind brisk 
rough to make ideal flying conditions. John Watsen does wisely 
in settiiig his Aates for his annual shoot in the second week 9 
December, for by that Mate the birds are prime in this latitude, 
and those who meet at that time af¢ sure to have plenty of skill 
asked of them. There is perhaps no touriadfment in the country 
where a better lot of shooters come together, or where the beth ot 
them are obliged to try harder than they do at Watson’s midwifitet 
event. 

John Watson himself said this evening .that this was the ‘‘best 
crowd he had ever had at a shoot.” This, in view of the character 
of past Attendances at this same historic battle ground, is indeed 
high praise, though a - of the narties will show its warrant. In 
the main eVetit of the day, the handicap, whieh closed the pro- 
seme there is scdt¢e & ndme te be seen which is flot well 

howh; at least in the West, and thefe ate a great marily whiéh 
are known all over the country: The regulars are represented in 
very good force. Elliott, Crosby, Gilbert, Budd, eikes, Neal, 
Hirschy, Powers, Marshall, Courtney, Tripp, Bingham, ete), aré 
all hete fot the week: Frank Riehl; of Alton, is with the rest of 
the Indians, A. B. Dariiéls coines all pe way from Denver, Emniil 
Werk is here from Cincinnati, M. E. Witte from Milwaukee, 
John Mackie is here for the Peters Cartridge Co., little Ed Rike 
comes up ftoth Dayton, to “see ’em fly,” as he says: Mrs. 
Murray is on from Stillwater, Minn., and in fact the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley is very well tepfeserited. Bingham, Barto, Tramp, 
Amberg, Roll, E. S. Rice, Lem Willard, et¢., represent the local 
contingent, and from the East comes Phil Daly, Jf., to have a 
look at the sport in the West. Yet another figure of soffie cof- 
sequence; tict tifich sjze, is the little jockey of international 
fame, Tod Sloan, who is hardly as long as the gun he shoots, and 
not much heavier than his 34%44¢: load in a 3in. shell. Toddie 
rides light, and he shoots a good deal the same way, but he is 
just as busy as anybody, and his chief delight is when Phil Daly 
Misses as many as he does. 

The quality of the accommodations at the park is very well 

known, and it i§ enough to say that all are very comfortable, and 
that everything moves dlofig smoothly as ever. Of course it is 
understood that there is no target shooting to disturb the live- 
bird work, and this is a feature which has fiiveh to commend 
itself. In a mixed shoot such a thing as smoothness is an im- 
possibility, for a man is sure to_be wanted at one set of trafis 
while he is absent at the other. Here the sport goes on perforce 
more deliberately, a man is not called up for his squad very 
often, and meantime he is at liberty to sit in the warm club 
house and visit with his friends. It is quite possible that is one 
of the prominent reasons why John Watson’s midwinter live-bird 
shoot is one of the most popular of the entire reund of the season. 
All the boys like to attend it, and it is in a way unique, as there 
are but very few live-birds shoots of a wide open quality any- 
whete in the cotintty where the conditions are so exacting of good 
skill. This is how the Watson fixture has come to be a sort of 
annual clearing house for shootingdom, 
_ The programme to-day is that which will be followed to-morrow 
and on Thursday, the first event high guns, at 7 birds, $5; the 
second at 10 birds, $7.50, class shooting; the third and main event 
the handicap at 15 birds, $10, class shooting, handicaps 28 to 
3lyds., $25 added. These events proved to-day just enough and not 
too much. With an entry seaming, to forty-two, the last event was 
concluded very nicely before dark, so the boys could get the 5 
o’clock train in to town. The big race will come off Friday, the 
25-bird ear This is the battle royal, and most of the names 
seen to-day will appear in the scores at that time. 

John Watson of course refereed to-day, George Watson kept 
cases, and the ground staff was as of yore. The dogs retrieved as 


usval, 
Tuesday, First Day, Dec. 11. 


In the shooting to-day Heikes, Budd, Powers, Burnside, O’Bri 
Barto, Rike and Daly broke open the high gun proposition, sts, 
First in No, 2 paid $99, second money $81. No. 3 offered $115 
for first money, $100.60 for second, $71.80 for third. Following are 
the scores: 

No. 1, 7 birds, entrance $5, high guns: 


H Odell......c00- cecece 2222222—7 Hirschy 









C B Wiggins...........0221000—3 Murray ............0.0. sao 
EEF Pe cencobeseee pC i rrr 22021*0--4 
Mathes cecsctsebees ++ -0222222—6 ©’Brien .........00. -2222222— 7 
A 8B Daniels........ .--2022222—6 Bonson ......... ..2202202—5 
E H Arnold...........2202222—6 Daly, Jr...... +-1221222—7 
Be WON ivia dents ec ccs 2202222—6 Roll ...... --2022102—5 
COMCNEE os cis cccéccced 02112226 Tod Sloan -2202000—3 
EB TrgGss...3% seeeseteQ0el1—6 Barto ......... + + -2222222- -7 
Heikes ... oe L & R Tramp. --2011121--6 
Powers ... Marshall ...... . -2202222—6 
Burnside Pe niced - -0210222—5 
Rogan ee wos <a 7 
MOM UES diddcencess rs Murray.. . -222120 
Linderman ........s0.. 22990106 E'S Rice.» ........1i0geeon 
oe Sphees adeesureeawal Ed Rike ...... neh eatay 2222222—7 
FUIDETE ..ccccccccccccces 


Odell, Heikes, Powers, Burnside, O’Brien, Phil Dal i 
Budd and Ed Rike killed out and’ divided $107.25, >)” '” Barta, 
No. 2, 10 birds, entrance $7.50, 55 and 45 per cent.: 











5 O68 Jvbesavonses —- 8 Hartia 1012210222— 8 
IGGiNe  ...cccceee aly. Jr «+. -2020221222— 
Daniels chike «++ +2221222112—10 oan “2999900109— 
PARE aceucvescvepe be cvadecn Waxes 2022221222— 9 
WE 6 cvulevisers . -2212110020— 7 Tram 2229101212— 9 
Courtney .......+++ 0010222222— 7 Mackie .. 2222022220— § 
THOP ve civevccteces 0222212222— 9 Bonson .. « + 0221101202— 7 
NES S568 es cde 1161102122— 8 Marshall - 0202202222— 7 
POWETS ...-0eeeeees 2022112201— teh] ...0. 7 
ae Sie dueieu ns ead ><: evcccccestal 
*Bingham .........- — re Murra: 011 ae 
EMistt «0.0000 . 2110111112— 9 Rice. TOO ; 
Linderman ........ 222222222210 Murray 222129199910 
ee + +++ -2222221222-10 O Von Lengerke.222222999919 
ee etecesecsees os Earto . 2222022299 9 
OORT © 6c ceccceste 2220222222— ike... 2002111229— 
Crosby -2200222222— 8 C P Eastma te ; 
O’Brien Todd 7 
No. 3, 15-bird handicap, entrance $10, handicaps 28 to Slyds.: 
DE Pee iddnecn statues ss 276a abodes agdivtas Aud we 
Cc B Wiggins, °. eters thanrnde isis tant -aiitoddus -- Raaaaneaeedzg— 1 
A OMICS, DB. veccsceerss +» 2212222211 21219 
E A Arnold, 28.......... o . 
E erk, 28. a ee 220212201122019—12, 
ourtney, 28........... ‘ 102110222—~: 
E H Tripp, 30....... +» 2022212222011 4 
R O Heikes, 31...... 15 
C M Powers, 31... oe 15 
G Burnside, BDerrserergreseeeregersereveseeseregeres 


E. Bingham, 90......ccccosenrecccececesvevereres s+ sO@2202220102222-—13 
A RElliot, $1... ** 19921121 21919120-—14 
inderman, 29 ..... - Bapapnnanaeaaa— 14 

+ « «1 22202222222222-— 







eee ewe eweereeerwnes 














BE Neal, Oi 0c566.. cocsagiorvidedes tecces 
F Gilbert, 31. oes: Peewee Pion cnselicasced vos oBRRBRBI22222 014 
if Baio ced os sdebhucl greecncantautiveeba 2222907222220002— 
Bri 20221122222222)— 
15 
Tod God. Wrsscscscess- seed gcoal ceseeeee sees «sOU212222202202—H1 
Ed Rike, 28....ccsccescossscccceoscescsccccccsccecesReeememecmetes 2a 
Ti MGM so aco caeekaeeesnetieses acte¥es «#0 e oR22220222222222—14 
Riehl, 29... dbatice ya's de nod eagasaan 2122922929)222—1: 
Rudd, 31 ... ceUbhiddadeaneusaebanie 122222102002w 
ts Murray, oe « «-201121112021211—23 
S Rice, .......-- ¢eeeee 211101201201 w 


K a . } 
Vou Trengerke, 1) 





arto; 30...... : ; 72222120221222—!3 
odd, .. tees 229022292222012—13 
S Palmer, Nee eb eadatecssteeguversets dctisaeeewdee 0022222202w 
Mertin, 98......eseee. Fa cakasine ai thahdiastasteunaeen 0121111001w 
Egnmp, 29..0ceeeeereeererees edaeneedecovcceesdesereae 0102211102w 
Mackie, Bip ccvcccocseeeee Fn ph pp Peta tine be za2z2212222202—15 
an PV TTPTTTTT TTT peacerouasuesse a Ww 
Be ee ne eter qcuccadaneinls 0121020011 w 
OW MMs cootnnesocezaads pebiasadandatcedaaa 222202222929222- 14 
BL Bn NINERS odo ccaasédeasesncee' iutdadanenenaagd 2222002211220w 
1 Hi, Amberg, nn i cmaneceeimeNens caked tfrttducens is 
M E White, 29.......... S evdedadawstedaaees pape eee2201001222w 


New Indians Elected. 


The “gang” is makiig the Lefatid headquarters, and the nightly 
scenes at that hostlery are not wantitig if @ certain vivacity and 
sprightliness, To-night the ceremonies wété fotienhns varied by 
4 gtand eouneil of the original and ancient ttibe of Indiart wolves, 

t had been decided to extend the privileges of this order to a few 
seléct candidates, aid the election and initiation took place to- 
night: There wéte thirtéeti of the original tribe left itt good and 
regular standing, and to-night line more members were elected, 
so that the entiré ttibe now numbers twenty-two, all good war- 
riérs,and true, who would rather eat hay than fail to divide a pot 
in which any of the tribe was ftiterésted in the daylight — 
of the tribe, though this rule does fot go after sunset. The new 
members chosen to-flight are A, B. Daniels, of es - - 
Hallowell, of Philadelphia; Gyy Burpisidé, of Knoxville, Il; A. 
G. Cottiney, of Syracuse; J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City;, Eddie 

singham, of Chicago; Jack Parker, of Detroit; Jack Fanning, of 
New York; Emi erk, of Cincinnati. It would be hard to find 
better timber for new iiéfbers, and it may be safely pro; hesied 
that the tribe will be hotter than ever henceforth. e decision 
to-night was to hold anether Indian ,shoot next year, at some 
location not yet determined, with $1,500 added money, to make 
the lambs jump. high. Election of officers to-night restited as 
foliows:. Tom Marshall, High Chief; F. C. Riehl, Chief Scribe; 
C. W. Budd, Chief of Wampum. The Council of Chiefs is made 

py of R, O. Heikes, E. E. Neal, C. M. Powers, Fred Gilbert, W. 

my sby. committee of initiation was chosen, Messrs. Cotst- 
ney, Ttipp, Merfill, Parmelee, Loomis and McMurchy. 

if the probilétii of an American-English team race is to be solved 

t all it will be largely dorie among the tribe of Indian wolves. 

y the way, no one of the many shooters present is able to give 
afiy more, information regafding this proposed English race than 
has already been printed. It is said that Paul North is now busy 
trying to a the details of a challenge on the other side 
of the water. he Wish is expressed from many quarters here 
that, Capt. A. W. Money wWotld lend his valuable personal efrorts 
ifi the shaping of the enterprise and aid in the English end ot the 
race 4§ wéll as ‘the American. é Captain’s connections in a 
business wa¥ cofistitute no objection in the minds of the shooters, 
and if his modest¥ would permit him to counsel with the latter 
in regard to this inteffiational race his advice would be very 
mich appreciated. This wottld s¢em to be the general opinion 
frem talk heard here, among 4 vétfy good body of shooters of 
the soft fhiost iriterested in the race. Mr. Emil Werk is another 
gentleman who takes a keen interest in this race, and who is 
anxious to see it cothe off. Its future, however, at this point re- 
mains nebulous, as earlier stated. 


Wednesday, Second Day, Dec. 12, 


The weather was exceedingly favorable for g604 brisk shootin 
«yesterday, but a came one of those exceptional turns o 
weather for which this climate is remarkable, and which, upor 
occasions, — add such sitigular quality to the art of live-bir 
shooting at Watson’s Park. Very much has been said at oné tithe 
or another about the hard birds at Watson’s, and this is somé- 
times true and sometimes not true, as a fffatter of general de- 
scription. These new grounds, from the natute their location 
in reference to prevailing high winds, are not so fast as the older 
park was, yet sometimes they get a good stiff wind of just the 
eee direction, and then they are as hard as any —. any’ 
where in the country. John Watson’s birds are trapped ii fine 
condition, without exception, hence the question of speed is 
mostly one of wind, and of the direction of the wind. This mofti 
ing the shooters who walked from the depot up toward the park 
found a wind that was square in their faces, and so strong that 
they had to push against it in going up the hill. “Gee!” said 
the knowing ones, and again others remarked, “Gee!” They sajd 
it more yet when they got ittside the grounds. Across the score 
from right to left there was half a gale blowing, and that in an 
air by rio means mild. It was, in short, one of the best flying days 
ever seen at this park, gathers the very best, all considered, or at 
least one does not recall a better. Phil Daly says the shooting to- 
day was hard as any he ever saw, and Tod Sloan laughed when 
asked if the birds were harder in England. “Should say not,” 
said he. “They’re hard enough for anybody to-day.” The scores 
tell the story. When it comes to a string of about forty of the 
best shots of the country, and only a half dozen straights in a 7- 
bird event, it may be inferred that there were some difficulties 
existing between the stages of intention and performance. The 
best shots said that they would be willing to take 10 out of any 
10 continuously against the best shot on earth, for the latter 
would not go far trend that point without falling down. In the 
first race Arnold, Wiggins, Courtney, Neal, Marshall and Powers 
divided $126.75, high guns. Tom Marshall may thus be seen to 
be getting back to his usual good form, so to speak, and there is 
talk that he put up this sore arm story for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the odds, though he says he could not have killed 
another one if he tried. In the second race sees, De Ell, El- 
liott, Roll, Quimby, Willard, Bingham and Murray divided first. 

In the handicap the hard shooting doctor from Milwaukee, Jay 
Ell, was again in the first flight, and so was Eddie Bingham, which 
surely was a good feather for these two. Gilbert shot into first 
place for their sole companion in the handicap. It was a red hot 
shooting day, and the interest was keen all day long. One after 
another one of the cracks would drop out of first place, and it was 
a toss-up as to who was going to endure clear through the gruel- 
ing. Very often it was simply a matter of luck, for a bird killed 
stone dead in the air might be carried clear over the wire by the 
wind, and this sometimes happened when the bird was killed with 
the first barrel. Frank Riehl lost two birds killed stone dead, both 
of which hit the top of the wire and bounced over instead of 
bouncing inside, Bits of luck like this meant money in or out 
of pocket as the case might turn. A good number of the birds 
sprang high, and this made saving them more a matter of chance, 
for a fast bird falling from high up never drops where it is hit, but 
slants a long way before it strikes the eck. Ali sorts of hair- 
breadth incidents marked the day’s shooting, and all in all it was 
one of the most interesting days of trapshooting that one would 
see in a long journey. There was something to see all the time, 
and it may be supposed that the shooters thought there was some- 
thing to do pretty much all the time. The hard birds of Watson’s 
never vindicated -better their erstwhile reputation. Under such 
conditions, the score of Mrs. Murray, even at 25yd. mark, is a 
most meritorious one for a woman shooter. First money in the 
second event of to-day paid $118.25, and second $96.75. The capital 


. purse in the handicap paid $122.50 to the three lucky ones, second 


money paying $107.15, third $76.60. All ties divided. Following 
are the scores: 

No. 1, 7 birds, entrance $5, high 8: 
Daniele ..ccccccccedcced Sioa 
Arnold .oicccesccssseesstezeaue—i Budd 
Mackie ..++0+++++0++++-0022222—5 Roll . 
Wig evsscasocseessstzoane—t Barto . 

0202022—4 i 


Besaencs 


Bonson . 








Courtney . Poses 3 Heed 
E Ss RiC@e ry ery 11e0cee-$e2000—4 


. 
eeeerereqororeeas 











800 


FOREST AN 


D STREAM. 


| [Drc, 22, 2900. 








Neal ...... oee01212222—7 Bingham ........+++.--O220222—6 
THIPP seceveeeeceeeress2Q01202—6 Crosby s.sseseseere ree eseecem—b 
Heikes ....... peassecoce 1012022—5 Marshall .......+++++00t2eeeee—1 
(Linderman ...........- 3 Riehl ....... pesconesnaal 2222202—6 
Werk isevecee poersocved + One povssbectoeseyen —. 
Burnside ......+sse+eee 0; ee - ncccnesetesetul 

BEY inndspncdecccccorses Geo Dieter .......++++« 2222022—6 
L Willard........... 0212220—5 


Arnold, Wiggins, Courtney, Neal, Marshall and Powers divided 
75 





:$126.75. 
No. 2, 10 birds, entrance $7.50, 55 and 45 per cent.: 
Bonson ...-ccccces 2022020222— 7 Barto ... ‘i 8 
Courtney ......+-+. — ——s Quimby aT 
Fels cccccccccces 2 2 irschy 

Dene Eastman 2112012020— 7 
Dieter 8 
Odell . 2012222110— 8 
Willard . 1122222222—10 
Martin .. 2002202221— 7 
Gilbert 2222200222— 
Bingham 2222222222—10 
Crosby . 222222222*— 9 
Marshall 222222**02— 7 
Riehl .. -220220w 
Powers -2222%22222— 9 
RE seseen -20220w 
Dr Cowles -1120121220— 8 
Mosher ... -2002020021— 5 
Murray 2222122222—10 
Rike Ww 


k, Long = 
lopinski . 


“Daniels, Jay Ell, Elliott, Roll, Quimby, Willard, Bingham Mur- 
ray avided frst; Wiggins, O’Brien, Heikes, Daly, Crosby, Powers 
divided second. 

No. 8, 15-bird handicap, entrance $10, 40, 35 and 25 per cent.: 
Bonson; 29 
Courtney, 
Daniels, 30 
Mackie : % 222292202222222—14 

ACKIC, Bo. ccecccsccccnncsenrsaneesessrsseeseeresees 
Wig a a epee waene cepeeonsbesnnes eanbhbe hehe 11 
Lovers: 28 See ee eee donee enceesoepevin ss te 
yO 222202222220220—12 
EMiott, Sl... .cccccccessccvcscveccvcessveecescccveces 220021222122222—13 





re, eee senses ees poeh pe bonne eh nee 0222222202022 
Tripp, B....20...sssesscenseserssssscoeessesseosees 001011222000w 
Hetkses, SL..,.0..-+--++-reresenseversereereerersenes poneteae2122302— 18 
Wee 8 
Burnside, 29......,ssscccecccccccvcccessecsesccsccce 







Bingham, 30 
Crosby, S1....ssecscecssceecscvecscccseeseceseacvens 
Marshall 
Riehl, 28 
Powers, S1.........cseeeececssccecccscecneseeesecens 
Eastman, 28 
Dieter, 29...... 

Odell, 29.........- 
Willard, 29 
Martin, 28 
Mosher, 28 
Antoine, 29 





SGM ERs os cuhnhGbvecnevnccahnccbesegousbpeosres weed 222202—13 
Dr Shaw, 20......sccccccccsccccccccscccsscccscccecs 222222222222202—14 
Kleinman, 29....0..scscsccccccccecccvcccccvenccccess 222202221221022—13 
Tramp, 29........+-+- -- -22001220w 

Dr Cowles, 29 . - -20110222220w 

SS 2220020w 
Graham, 29......ss.ceccscscccccccccssssessccssovones 222122212222202—14 
Amberg, 29........ssssccsccsecescccccesesscesecseces 12220221200w 


ay Ell, Gilbert, Bingham divided first, $122.50, 

Mizcuie Mrs, Murray, Linderman, Barto, Burnside, Shaw, Budd, 
Roll, Graham divided second, $107.15. ; 

Daniels, Arnold, Elliott, Heikes, . Marshall, Riehl, 
Mosher, Todd, Kleinman divided third, $76.60. 


Thursday, Third Day, Dec. 13. 


Again a very bright, clear, sunshiny day, cold, but not too 
cold for comfortable shooting, and this time with not so strong a 
wind as that which made zostenten’e shooting so trying. he 
birds flew. well, and about the middle of the morning they were 
going nearly as fast as they did yesterday. During the afternoon 
they were not so hard to stop, though there were almost no 
dwellers, i 

The entry in the main event of the day, the handicap, ran up 
to fifty-six, which gives pretty fair promise of an entry for the 
big sweep of to-morrow at 25 birds, which will compare very well 
with the record of last year, sixty-two entries. he additional 
shooters to-day made it very difficult to get through with the pro- 
gramme, and the later squads, from No. 6 up to No. 10, had to 
shoot their last four birds in a light which varied from twilight 
at No. 6 to black night for No. 9 and No. 10.. Kleinman and 
Tramp came up in the same squad, and both had chances for 
straights, at that time Fred Gilbert, Geo. Dieter and big Jack 
Hallowell having been the only men able to kill them all. ramp 
tried pretty et on his Mth bird, but it swung around and went 
out on the right quarter. He also missed his last bird. Abe 
Kleinman killed his first two, but came near losing his next 
in his string of four finishing birds. This bird sprang high and 
was none too good a mark in the dim light against the gray 
fence background. Abe missed it clean with his first, and then 
“began to hunt for it,” as he said, and managed to get it fuil 
with his second. This was the last straight made, and the grow- 
ing darkness perhaps spoiled another one at least. Leffingwell 
was straight when he came from No. 2 set of traps to finish his last 
four birds at No. 1 set, but it was | that time so dark that it 
was largely guesswork. He missed his first bird and his last 
of the fatal four. He, Amberg and Graham were the last men to 
shoot, and of course they had no even break with those who had 
had light to shoot by. For the last three squads white birds werc 
trapped, in order to give a better chance to the shooter in the 
dim light, yet many times the birds were most difficult to see 
even from the standpoint of spectator. Along the gun barrel it 
was a still harder matter, and it was simply the eye of faith gained 
in the duck marshes at dark which gave these men any show at all. 
Graham killed all his birds apparently as well as though it were bright 
daylight. Amberg killed his first three, twice under unusual cir- 
cumstances. His second bird in the last four turned out to be 
a dark bird, and by the best of luck in the world was a sitter. 
As the trap fell open it was so dark that neither shooter nor 
puller could at first tell whether or not there was any bird at all 
there. By stooping down the outline of its neck could be seen. 
Quick as a flash Graham called out “Kill it,” and quick as the 
same flash Amberg killed the bird on the ground by firing at the 
dark mass where the trap could be faintly seen. Thfs of course 
gave him another bird, and shows one more instance of the ins and 
outs of the pigeon game. His next bird was a white one, and 
he killed it. His very next shot was at No. 1 trap, and here, too, 
the bird was a sitter, hardly knowing whether or not to fly. 
Amberg thought to repeat his performance of the former instance, 
since this bird, though a white one, could hardly be seen, and 
was thought to be a dark one. It chanced that just as he fired 
the bird sprang, and he killed it just barely in the air! His next 
bird was a strong outgoer, but it was disposed to come around 
to the coops to the other birds, as did most of these late birds. 
Amberg missed it with his first barrel, but then very wisely and 
coolly waited on it, as it practically disappeared from sight ‘in 
the deep field, It swung around in and came into sight against the 
sky line on the left. Waiting till:it came close in, Amberg killed 
it with his second barrel. but unfortunately it was so near the 
dead line that it fell dead across the wire! This put him in the 
12-hole and back of the money. There were a dozen 14s in this 
event, but the first place paid very well with only four. in it. 

During the day Tom Keller, of the Peters Cartridge 
out to see what he could do, and he had as much fun as anybody, 
though he did not 
Jack Hallowell 


Powers, 


y, the first moment in which it was 

ie for him to A. D. Sperry and wife came in last 

i R Island, and_Mr. shot and will re-. 
. Geo, Dieter better luck to-day than 


Sy ae Rie 


yesterday, and showed that Milwaukee could furnish 
man, but two, able to kill 15 straight. Geo. Sorier, of Ce Syracuse 


Arms Co., continued to eae us 


which looks at least a foot er 


barrel gun, 


than a 30in. barrel. There was 


a large and able-bodied eee of contributors to-day, and it 


did not all come from among 


get past his 12th, and 


e lambs. Jimmie Elliott went to 
the barn at his 7th bird in the handica 


op Heikes could not 


Charlie Budd to Scratch mighty hard 
to get 13 of them in the game sack. 


1 in the handicap, and so proved that they raise shooters d 


Phil Daly killed all but 


own 


East once in a while as well as out in this part of the world. 


Geo. Roll was another 14-man, and 
sort of incident. 
a very hard one. 
near the trap, 
second barrel at it deliberately on 
money, too. The shot struc 


scores of to-day: 
No. 1, 7 birds, $5 entrance, high 





He had them all up to his 
He nicked it a little with his first, and it lit 
haps 33yds. from the score. He 


he came jn that class by a iunny 
bird, which was not 


fired the 
the ground, and it meant some 


all around the bird, it sprang up 
and again fell, but the dog chased it out. 


Following are the 
guns: 


TEA: sxehodcavainonsnndl a E -ncanevysecoanil 2220229—5 
Daniels SEE. sknebdcteksenenarl 1020212--5 
Arnold , Avastepeatenthsanll 2229212--6 
Mackie SEER Soconneubcneneia 0222222--6 
Wiggins SNEED «be cnvsssddrnecd 2222226. 
SE” Sashsecudrdesentel ee Re 0122122—€ 
Thompson 0 SS 1)21129—5 
Elliott SEL ended onsen > tee 222202 
TEED - wave: vesesesepetel OS PRaea 1222192—6 
NGAI 20000. coccccccceres El Dabeccencycessesest 22222 

E 3 Rice ET. 6505 entncseeben 2112294 
Mrs Murray DE connec tiaesempeal 291 
Gilbert 2222%2—7 Stephens ... ........++ 22122:2—7 
ee ere 2222202—6 Willard eve ee eoeiZeal—T 
ED ccovesesvadesuen 202224 Burnside .............. 02 2w 
eae °222022—6 Linderman ...........-. 

PE. scccovced¥ethiedes 202KI22-—4 Quimby ks "teovdedvadbean 19910253 
a ae MD. ccevcscapesssed 2122022 
oe -» 980Z12—5 Murray ..........0000. 2022—3 
NDS. sev iedsscccvcngl USBIR-G Barto ....0cccccrccccvee 


Daniels, Elliott, Neal, Gilbert, 
130 


No. 2, 10 birds, $7.50 entrance: 
E Voris......0.0006 1222221102— 











Daniels 
Arnold 
Mackie 
Wiggins 
Thompson 
— 
ripp -.. 
Neal 


Mrs Murray 
Gilbert 
Bingham 
Crosby ... 
Marshall 
Riehl .. 
Powers 
Courtney 
Heikes ... 
Keller . 
Budd .. 
Daly ... se 

Daniels, Crosby, Powers, Heik 
divided $126.50. 


Stephens and Willard divided 













PI oc cccecvecd 2220202022— 7 
Bonson .. -.0222202222— & 
McCartney --2222002202— 7 
Sperry 2121122201— 9 
Eastman 120000— 5 
Hallowell 2121202202— 8 
a. Seas .-2220202122— 8 
Hirschy -.2120222200— 7 
Dieter ... 1221202220— 8 
Stephens 10 
Willard 6 
S sedces 1112222122—10 
Pumby “ee 

Uinderman ; 

Barto ...... -1102221022— 8 
Kleinman -010w 
Tramp .. 

SET céckscousinane 

Mosher ... 

Finkler .. 

Thorn . 
Drake . 





Hoyt .. = 
es, Budd, Stephens and Kuss 


Voris, Arnold, Mackie, Wiggins, Neal, Gilbert, Crosby, Sperry, 


Linderman, Finkler and 


Thorn divided $103.50. 


No. 3, 15-bird handicap, entrance $10: 


Daniels, 30 
Voris, 29 


Wiggins, 29............ 
Thompson, 28 
Elliott, 31 
pecker, 28 


Stilwell, 28 
Heikes, 31 









SE, SEs ndisgesscadbynscesphossscsunbeseess contin 0222222022—13 
PE van ssenedccbessocndceSebodnentemebsntastecs od 13 
BE © Bick: BB... .scsecesscee Socecvoceneesneesvsedongenee 
Mrs Murray, 25............. oseove ovebseswoenssenede 20011210w 
OS ea eee 222222222222222—15 

STR. Sb iniwadesebbabeboostensse depeeetdiwal 022922229222222—14 
RN: Wx £0scccdteesescbsboteboosesvdeveuseetoreeun 212222222902222—14 
oe re 
RE MAscstesussvaebe we 
PAL Es ans opbbGaccbneseede ondnenessdanesessoeniel 


T Keller, 28 
ED EE ontc esses ebevnsesos éteawabsbvopibese eeebve . 
SE Mtn es os a ceadnee chee 
CP RE, Minicwsndcestvesesovee 
OER, Cb ccvcscvocdsncectscvcsvoose 
Beene, (GR. csadesccadvsesees nbesk 2222200222220w 
DERE TEEN: ink bScndics ovccbcnvevecbeesvensnecesenenel 211111112022222—14 
Se NT. Scpdbbcecescestponcscncses Soovheosdoocen 221122222022220—13 
Hallowell, 30 111121212111222—15 
MEITEED \ndiuehobecuseverdedncppeedicnyssoneseonosbneen 212122222222220—14 
EOE, Dr cevcovevesscsvevesbecbevescos 122220212020w 
BPEL, Diavcbtoccpseesseesens 221222222222222—15 
AGRE: DG b odocdcvencvcoccesansbecsecescoctauccbed 
Willard, 29.......... --11112012100w 
Burnside, 29.......... oannséed nendeey exponen 110121112122222—14 
EamGeranam, 9D...ccccccvccescs pecovcnececoscosecesons 
IC abe Uisscebiehobdodblphabbecstasebbbets +++++-2021021120w 
BE Dad sk nodslavotvont aus psedncccccensendecaepp el 222210212222222—14 
Kleinman, 29........ - -212212222221211—15 
PENNS Ei sedcen es peusbedbivansobbebnsens Seneséened 
Se RS ee ee sedpred puopenseesecsan 220220120w 
SRE, IIB. cccscenepocveses oeawesntesose dobsbeoohoudl 21020220w 
SS SS sees cdékbotasacont wenivee Seneenith 20212201122220w 





OS 


White, 29 
W B Leff 


eens eeeeeeeeee 





First divided $150; second divided $131.25; third divided $93.75. 
Friday, Fourth Day, Dec. 14. 


The admirable weather continued until the end of the shoot, the 


last da aeies overcast, damp and 
air to keep the birds nore well 
off, the big handicap at 25 bi 


rds, $15, and the shootin 
cluded long before the light began to grow dim. A 
were shot at the conclusion of the main event. 


chilly, but with a fresh enough 
. Only the one event was shot 

was con- 
iew sweeps 


The entry in the sane. did not _— equal that of last year. 


when it ran to sixty-two. 
it would be 


leoked at by one ignorant of 
adot of beginners had been 
little factor of luck w 


one wa 
out with hi 


ere were 
hard to find another fifty-seven who would be better 
representatives of skill in live-bir 
the prevailin 
seem to give the lie to the above statement. 

i at work. In aouny the 
which asked the best = of every shooter, and add 


fty-seven entries to-day, an 
shooting. The scores, if 
conditions, would 
look as though 
me was one 
to that, that 


ich goes so far toward deciding a close race 
or the other. On the four days’ shooting, Gilbert turns 
average, followed closel 
Island. Each of these shooters made 
second bird and then killing out straight. Bingham, P: 


by Roll, of Blue 
to-day, Gilbert missing his 
owers, 


Tramp and Arnold came traveling hot-foot also just back of the 


the 23-hole—among these Jack 


first place. There were eight in 
Hallowell, Jimm Ss ‘om Marshall and Elmer Neal. In 


the 22-hole 
Willard, 
late in the game to one st-aight 


the old-timers as Heikes, Crosby, Lem 
, etc. The first money canta, Cer 


down 
oft William. 


nd J. R. Grahar 


i was, the possible. Ken te auty cinched the co "Gethin 


shot codliy, te be 
his birds carefully, He 
He is 


2 eet — 8 centeri 
dpoorvel the good torrune of saking.the 


the week made a 


the heat shooting he ever did in his life. It surely him in the 
cateie Sompurene nee. foe Rayeany te, ee, Yone the less a 
match at 10 birds has been arranged between him and George 
Roll, of Blue Island, and this race «ill be shot at Watson's 
within the next ten days. All Miiwaukee will go behind William- 
son, but it is not a matter of much odds in his favor. A 100-bird 
race is a long road to travel, and a man may go out of form and 
drop a few points in his tommporerdly slashing gait inside of a day 
or so. The time for Dr illiamson to shoot George Roll was 
right here this week. The big iceman is not a bad performer 
himself in a long race, and though not the favorite in this con- 
test will no doubt give a account of himself. It is to be 
hoped that the race will shot under weather conditions as 
favorable as those which have prevailed this week, 

Mrs. Murray to-day strengthened the good impression she 
makes as a live-bird shotter by the very good score of 22, and 
found herself in very good company at that. Some of the experts 
had to go to the barn at comparatively early stages in the game. 
Dieter onl to his 12th bird, (sonasy retired at 18, Budd at 
his 12th 1 at his 15th, Barto and Odell at the 12th, Si Palmer 
at the 12th also. Emil Werk got along to his 18th. Dick Merrill, 
who down from Milwaukee to have a look at the main 
event, to sit down after his 16th bird. Of course the usual 
amount of merriment followed the unlucky ones, who fell back 
of the money. The first money amounted to $209.55, which made 
quite a nice little thing between the two winners. 

here was a hot little miss-and-out after the close of the main 
shoot, and a little 10-bird shoot between Palmer and Cantillon on 
the one side, against M. E, White, of Milwaukee, and H. Odel 
of Chicago. The former won, and the latter are so little satisfi 
with the result that they have asked for a match at 80 live birds, 
rice of the birds and suppers, to be shot at Watson’s next, 
riday. Palmer and Cantillon agreed to this. So it seems we 
are to have a little revival in shooting matters here as a result 
of the winter tournament, 

A good many of-the boys left town to-night, but a few will re- 
main over until to-morrow for business reasons or in order to 
look about the city snd enjoy the famous lake breeze. The follow- 















= the scores of the day: 
P aaaIeED, 25 birds, entrance $15, 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent., $100 
added: 
Voris, 29 oe eeeeeeeeeeeee2111222210221222222222022—23 
Ramee, Thos 00n ccnccccedoasss jessée + -120022221222202)1221122100—19 
Arnold, » -2221212222222222202222222—24 
Mackie, 29 + « -2220222220202022221222202— 
Rike + » « «2222220222222222220222222— 23, 
fay Ell, « + + o .2222222999299929999299999— 95 
PUR, Be secteccceccescocesenesbeéa’ ++ e000 0e112202100002w 
Mrs Murray, 25........essse0eee + ove eee 000)201122222220122212022222—22 - 
SS Saree bveevacccececsesssetdoleeeeeeeeee*D222W01222—23 
as ere ee ° 
Murray, 28........- 
Woodford, 29...... 121222222222001T02 
Hallowell, 30........ wédesbabaebidped + +» «62221112222021222222222012—23 
SEO BE, cose sednscocese tens’ walle sh . « -22%1220212121229222012122—22 
Burnside, 29........cs0s000s vdistes « + «0 #-22101222°22221 2292221229229 
Elliott, bse cb bontés ovcvsewss cvcdcosededd - -2122222212111112011121022—23 
SIU, Bie ccgneseveccsvccsseccees #6000000 o2221022122%22129222022222—21 
LABESTEIOR, BD. cc ccccscsvosecees oo eee ese e0d°1212220202220122w o 
Ce Tl cnsscessaness ccccegsied + +  » eee221222221 2020022" w 
SPEER Divosccccdontsioseoconadathal + + « +0120220222222*20w 
| a eee ee tees eee ee BdQ022292200 
UNE, a6 0 wish obca détiswecues Sesesoved 122° 
Sperry, 29........ Foee oo +» «2102212212221222% 
SNL, (Di sncesésesos . 202 
Bingham, 30.......... 
COGN s Tha cecccccces 
DE I chentincepacccennee 
SL is khbGadeVsecoitecdiucshpéocebente 
POWERED, Vebcconeccesteccséue Coeocovcccvcses 
i Pate eoseuséed 1 11 
Sloan, 28.......... eeone +e eee 00 2211020002201 1211220212222—19 
, . EF _Seeegeesrs te eeeceeeeeeeeeedl 120222222221 11222002222—22 
Roll, 30..... oe eeeeeeeeee eel 222211212122212021122122—24 
SE, lense devevenpesedseskeenesenas « «2222202202 
Odell, 29 
McCartn 
‘almer, 
Werk, BB...000- a wane 
Tree, Tisesdsesce é 
Kuss 
Sconce, 
Hirschy, 29...... paesesseehen eocenpavede ‘ 
Dr Sh 
Frase, 
ae 
H 
Thompson, 28........ pobenenen’ esennonesed 
CF 


MUL, Msvtsessocsvosees bwebestsopnee + + « «1221212221 2220)2222222022—22 

EF Rs civnscseses véveceses + + + + 622221%22102%22220w 

W B Leffingwell, 29....... Socecverecoces + 12222222222°2122010212222—22 

i Amberg, 29.......-.seeeeeee oe e000 « eL222122%21121222211122°02—22 
DOME PUO  elabnvsvecnsrcss SubPecccesotses 2112220022222*20w 


First money, $200.55, divided by Jay Ell and J. R. Graham, 
Second money, $129.60, divided by Arnold, Neilbes Bingham, 
Powers, Tramp mena 
ird money, ; ivided by Voris, Rike, Derring, lh 
well, Elliott, Marshall, Neal, and Kuss, ee See ere 
Fourth money, $89.80, divided by Mrs. Murray, Heikes, Burnside, 


Stephens, Sperry, Crosby, Daly, Willard, Sconce, White, ‘Todd, 
Leffingwell, and Amberg. 


Best Shoot Yet. 


As the boys shook hands with John Watson to-night to bid him 
good-by, the grizzled old veteran wore a face wreathed with 
smiles, not at their going away, but at their having been pres- 
ent. Spoken with this evening, Mr. Watson said, “This is far and 
away the best shoot I have ever held. I never saw a nicer lot of 
shooters sagether anywhere in all my life. There was not a bit 
of hard f ing. not a kicker on hand, and every man knew his 
business. I don’t believe there ever was a nicer shoot held than 
this, and I am proud to have been on hand to see it. No doubt 
the ane have done a good deal to make this shoot a suc- 
cess, as they have kept it well before the public for some weeks. I 
like a good sporting shoot at live birds, with no targets to distract 
the attention of the shooters. We had the best men of the coutry 
here, and I only hope they are as well satisfied as I am.” 


Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill, £. Hoves. 


eluswers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


G. F. B., Niles, O.—Your cocker is afflicted with canker. 
Cleanse the ear cane three or four times a day, using tepid 
water and castile soap. ‘op in the ear then a small quantity of 
the following mixture, heated to about 90 degrees: Acid car- 
bolici, dr. ss. ; Giycestes, OZ. 88.; aquz, oz. ij ss.. If the inner ear 
is affected, it should be syringed out gently. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Second Generation. 

















Here is a letter from Vermont: Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co.: Gentlemen—P! send me by mail “The Trapper’s 
Guide” as advertised in Forest amp Stream. My father has 


taken that for over twenty and I read it every week, 
and enjo: Peery much. Please send me a list of Fouuer AND 
Stream more complete than the one in the pa 


Leroy 


2 
_ twelve years old and am starting library of hunting books sa 


Kxicsr. 





The “broken shell extractor” recently devised and now manu- 
factured by the Ideal Mig. Co., of . 
so. Ne an exumerees it is one that 
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